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Eattem Dittrict of Penmylvania, to'tvit: 

BB IT REMEMBERED, that on tht eleventh day 
of Dtrcember, in the Forty Seventh year of the In-* 
dependence of the United States of America, A. D. 
1822, Stkpuen Simpson, of the said District, hath 
deposited in this office the Title of a book, the ri^ht 
whereof he claims as Author in the words following^ 
to wit : 

Thb Authob's Jewel. Consisting of Essays, Mis- 
cellaneous, Literary, and Moral ; by S Simpson. 

In Conformity to the Act of the Congress of the 
United Slates, entitled '• An Act for tlie Encourage- 
ment of Learning, by securing the Copies of Maps, 
Charts, and Books, to the Authoi-s and Proprietors 
of such Copies, during the Times therein mentioned " 
And also the Act, entitled, '* An Act supplementary 
to an An Act, entitled, '* An act for the Encourage- 
ment of Learning, by securing the Copies of Maps, 
Charts, and Books, to the Authors and Proprietors 
of such Copies during the times therein mentioned," 
and extending the Benefits thereof to the Arts of 
designing, engraving, and etching historical and 
other Pnnts." 

D. CALDWELL. 
Clerk of the Eattem District ofPenntylvania. 




Quanti emptae ? p&rvo, Quantl ergo f octo aisubuf 
Ehau ! BOBiCX. 

Wliat doth it cost ? Not much, upon iiiy trord. 
How much, pray ? Why, 1*wo- pence. Two-wncc 
O Lord ! CBBM3H. 

" What have we here ? A new Periidicai 
yrriter ! Pish ! it will never do ; there 8 no 
end to these eternal imitators ! Books ! bioks ! 
books ! Essay after Essay, always some 
speculation, to multiply useless volumes, and 
keep a set of hungry printers at work. lum ! 
let us see. — Uie Authors Jewel. The lype's 
too small. I cant read it without my glisses. 
There seems to be a conspiracy among the 
printers against old eyes, or the youi:g are 
afraid to permit tlieir productions to ucdergo 
the criticism of experienced age."— 'Here the 
old gentleman took off his hat, searched his 
pocket for his Spectacles, and having arrang- 
ed them to his satisfaction, across a nose 
that seemed made for the express pur^joai^ ^^ 
Mupporting them; he once more op«i»A;'^« 
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IV INTRODVOTORY ESSAY. 

Columbian Observer, in which some of the 
following Essays had originally been pub- 
lished. — ** The Author's Jewel," continued 
he, muttering to himself. A strange title, 
to be sure. What can an author's jewel be, 
but a tattered coat, an empty purse, and a 
hungry stomach ! But let us see ! Hum — 
hum-*-hum!** 

Hdre the old gentleman's words died away 
in ai^ indistinct muttering, as he sat atten- 
tivelr perusing the paper, in a kind of hum- 
ming and half audible voice. I sat opposite 
to bin, at the other side of the room, and 
whiltl he was engaged in the perusal of the 
pape(, I took occasion to contemplate his 
visag^ ; and endeavoured to discover by the 
indications of his countenance, the qualities 
of hisjheart and mind ; and after the most 
matuDe scrutiny and reflection, set him down 
for a lirery liberal, enlightened, and dispas- 
sionate critic. Just as I had come to this 
concUsion, the door opened, and another 
gentleman entered in some haste and precip- 
itancy ; he seized the papers that were scat- 
tered about the room, with an air of eager 
impatience, and was searching them with an 
eagle's eye, whtn the Landlord himself ap- 
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peared.— The gentleman who last i^ntered 
was a young man of about eight and twentj^ 
and from the appearance of thoughtfll care 
that was seated on his brow, I judged him to 
be a student, just escaped from his study, 
and still intent on 
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Exploring ev'ry plii< e with curious ey*i.*' 



The Landlord perceiving his eagemessof 
research, immediately inquired his object, 
wilh an offer to assist him. ** We h£vc all 
the papers somewhere here, sir, said the 
Landlord ; which do you desire to ser ?" 

** Mr. Bronze, answered the stur.ent, I 
want to see the last Number of the Aithor's 
Jewel."— 

*' I believe I do not take that paper, sir," 
answered tlie Landlord. It is an Essay not 
a newspaper,'* answered the Student 

The old geritleiiian here looked ip, and 
raising his eyes a little over his glasses to 
see the person who spoke ; he said, — I have 
just been reading the Essay you are inquir- 
ing for. Pray, sir, do you know theaithor?" 

•* Not exactly, sir, answered the student. 
But I have my suspicions. — He is anob^cu^^ 
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map* ^^ly little known. Yet, who is the au- 
itior ) ^ J question of no importance. Who- 
v.VkiT H jK, I shall very soon damn both him and 
his w rik. I have followed him up from the 
tirfc>t r.iinber, and shall publish my criticism 
in a ff'.w months, unless we agree to stifle 
i\\\\'. in the birth by our silence. A mere 
pv^. ?!;'.: er. No more Literature, or good 
^- ;• 'ng m it, than in my brother Bob's com- 
' 1 > ^. flacebook." 

'' itiers you do not like it, sir," observed 
<\-: '^V\ |.w^ntleman, folding up his spectacles, 
h';'.- :»:: < >cing them in his pocket. 

" like them, sir," replied the Student, 
with a stare in which contempt seemed ming- 
led wih a consciousness of lofty superiority. 
" GooJ heavens ! like them ! Why, the au- 
thor, 9 a mere tyro ; a shallow imitator ; an 
inflate! rhapsodist; a dull, prosing, ridicu- 
lous dolt. He has neither beauty of style, 
nor ju^ness of sentiment. His arguments 
are mere declamation; his description is con- 
fused and lame ; his thoughts are trite and 
far fetched. — In short, sir, I tliink him little 
better than a fool." 

The old gentleman smiled ; put his cane 
io bis cbin, and seemed to meditate. — '* I 
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have heard parson Downright, speak well of 
them, now I recollect the thing, said -tiie 
Landlord ; and he is accounted a great scholar. 
The Doctor said, they were no common pro- 
ductions /" 

" Because they are very uncommon bom- 
bast/' said the Student. — I now arose, and 
joined the little circle in the middle of the 
room. 

" And what is your opinion," said the old 
gentleman addressing me ? The words were 
sticking in my throat, but I made an effort to 
compose myself, and merely replied — ** The 
title seems singular." 

" Yes, said the student, it is ridiculously 
singular, and perfectly of a piece with the 
whole of the subject matter." 

" I think, replied the old gentleman, that 
you must be prejudiced against the author, 
or perhaps envy him. I have read it with 
some pleasure. It seems to me to possess 
solidity, as well as novelty." 

<< I envy no man, sir, said the Student. 
I have heard the first literary character in 
town, condemn this '* Author's Jewel," as 
absolute stuff." 

" Then permit me to sav, that Vv^ \% tkft 
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judge/' answered a sprightly little Beau, who 
that moment danced into the room. I think 
the acMtor an original genius ; a man of great 
powers, and rich invention. He has fancy, 
wit, and who can better paint the * melting 
scenes of soft, pathetic woe.' 

" Oh yes, paint scenes of misery, till 
laughter holds both her sides," said the Stud- 
ent, indulging in an immoderate burst of affec- 
ted mirth, at what he conceived the smartness 
of his own wit, but in which no one joined him. 

** If you will write me fifty numbers, said 
the old gentleman, addressing the Student, 
possessing an equal degree of merit, to this, 
I will pay you handsomely for the copy-right- 
But I do not exactly understand the title." 

" I have the first number in my pocket, 
said the Beau, which explains it. Permit me 
to read it." — Here he cleared his throat in a 
very audiable and Orator-like style ; pulled 
up his cravat on each side, and putting his 
left hand in his breeches-pocket, like a mod- 
est lawyer at the bar, he read as follows. 

Thou precious Jewel of th' o'erteemin;^ hr-ad, 
Hence to the worhl to be by Sages read ! 
Fhnf o'er the Age thy renovatinji^ bean^ 
And ill i-ef'ulgeut splendour move unseen * 
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Go ! little book, Liit ah! of ill beware ;— 
Plense alt alike — ^the dull, the wise, the fair 
Till Time enamoured of thy lucid flame, 
Sliall waft thy — Nothings to immorial Fatne. 

" A AM about to dedicate this paper to tlie 
jlge We Live in. It is said to be a Literarj 
Age. I am sorry for it, having the less 
chance of success ; and if I am suddenly car- 
ried off by the paroxysms of fancy or genius, 
which I am always in danger of, for I have 
no dread of the gangrene of Dulness ; why I 
shall be left to rot without interment, (the 
death of a Literary Adventurer being too com - 
mon an occirrence to attract attention !) like a 
man in the plague, or yellow fever. I shall 
ascend to the Grocer's or Trunk-maker's 
Heaven, without exciting one sigh of sorrow, 
one tear of affection, and without giving birth 
to a solitary Elegy to console me for my dis- 
solution. Heavy affliction ! thus to sink into 
oblivion in unsung silence. This is a hard fat^ 
but it is the fate incident to a Literary age. 
Yet the present is said to be the grand era 
of Feeling, Sentiment, Science, and Philan- 
thropy ; and we shall certainly not dispute 
one syllable of all the pretty things which 
the Age is disposed to say of itself *, ^s\k<iQ,\%\- 
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ly as we constitute an atom of it, and must 
share in its virtues and — renown ! But to 
the point— the Present Age has stepped 
forth upon the proscenium of History, and 
proclaimed to the generations of After times, 
(with great modesty, to' be sure !) '* I am the 
most Feeling, the most Philanthropic, the 
most Religious, the most Scientific, the most 
Polite, and the most Literary Age, that ever 
did or ever can exist !" 

To this eulogy of Self on its superiority 
over the rest of the world, we can only re- 
spond Amen ! And humbly address our- 
selves accordingly. 

To the moit Feelings PhUanihropic, and Li- 
terary Age thai ever existed. 

MOST GENTLE AGE, 

I, thy unworthy slave, here present at the 
footstool of thy ineffable perfection, the 
" Author's Jewel,*' the only diamond, or pre- 
cious stone, that abounds in the trackless 
wilds of the Northern Continent of America. 
This Jewel is generally found very promi- 
nent, like the Unicorn's horn, in the heads 
^f vain authors, or insane poets. Of the lus- 
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tre and value of that which I here present to 
thee, Thou ! Oh Age of Wisdom ! art the best 
Judge. Whether it is destined to enrich the 
heads of beaux, or add to the beauty of bel- 
les ; — whether it is a fish of the fowl species 
or a fowl of the fish kind, clammy or coral ; 
remains for time. Dr. Mitchell, and exper- 
ience to decide. Of the approbation of phi- 
losophers, cognoscenti, or virtuosos, the 
Author's Jewel would always feel extremely 
proud ; and to find a snug little corner, in 
their cabinets of precious stones, would at 
once crown him with the glory of being 
cherished, and he would die contented, as- 
sured of the immortality-^of privacy and 
dust. 

The jewel of the soul hath been wisely 
declared to be ^—Virtue. The jewel of a 
woman— -Chastity. The Jewel of an Author 
is his — Book I Whether, therefore. Oh most 
enlightened age, thou shouldst esteem this 
little tome as precious, or otherwise, is a 
matter of no moment — as it regards the iifie 
diereof — it is still the Author's Jewel, If it 
possess no lustre, it cannot adorn with efful- 
gence, the high Altar of thy Perfection. If 
it sixould shine feebly, let no man dim it by 
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the noxious breath of Criticism, for which. Oh 
most philanthropic age, thou art so much 
distinguished ! A perfection the more re- 
splendent and wonderful, when we reflect, 
that according to the best authorities, in- 
cluding Tristram Shcmdy and the Dean o^ 
St. Patricks of old, it takes nine Critics and 
A Tom-Cat to make one author,'* 

" Thine, Oh most Literary, Poetic, and 
Perfect Age— till Death, 

A LFTERARY ADVENTURER." 

'< And now, Mr. Critic, said the little Beau 
with a look of contempt directed towards 
the Student, what do you think of " The Au- 
thors Jewel,'* after that ? Don*t you think, 
be know's something of Writing, as well at 
Literature ?** 

My opinion of his want of merit, is rather 
confirmed than shaken by this farrago of 
nonsense, said the Student. You have read, 
what I suppose you think a Defence of this 
writer, for I will not honour him by the title 
of Author. Now, if you will permit me, 
I will read a litde critique written by the 
first Literary Character of this country upon 
this frivolous production.'* He then opened 
a beautifnl morocco pocket book, studded 
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'urith tattle shell, which he remarked, " was 
a present from the Spanish Ambassador ;" 
and unfoldingH half sheet of gilt letter paper, 
he read in an under toneof Toice, or distinct 
whisper,the following brilliant effusion of 
eloquence. 

" In the complicated involutions of human 
destiny, we have often cause to deplore ap- 
parent blessings as real calamities ; and 
while we freely admit, the salutary influence 
4>f diffusive education, we cannot but regret 
the corruptions, which it so frequently -in- 
duces in Literature and composition; caus- 
ing the ignorant and the superficial, to bur* 
then the press with the crudest^ffusions of 
an overheated fancy, and pushing on inflated 
mediocrity to a fruitless competition with 
inspired genius. I have beheld with the most 
painful emotions, the augmented spread of 
this Literary Verbiage, within a recent peri- 
od ; and surely no rational mind can be a 
friend to Liberty, when it contemplates the 
Amgust-harvest, to which it gives birth in 
the Belles-Lettres. If I wanted to cits a 
strong example of this upstart race of authors, 
m order to disgust the classical reader with 
the TulfarJtf of RepttUican cfiyia^V&»ii> 1 
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would instance a series of papers, that have 
lately appeared, under the absurd title of 
*'The Audior's Jewel." It is evidentthat the 
writer of those papers, is a fungus of the kind 
above alluded to, and as wretchedly defici- 
ent in taste, as he is ignorant of the structure 
of compositon, and incapable of the beauties 
of style. I am decidedly of opinion, that the 
public should frown with discouragement^ 
upon this new race of ephemeral writers, and 
erect a secure barrier against the innovations 
of ignorance, and the corruption of our lit- 
erary taste. This opinion, I should have long 
since published to the world, but that igno- 
rance, is always inflated to arrogance, by 
notoriety, and the most insignificant, will 
flatter themselves with the idea of import- 
ance, if they are publicly noticed, only to 
)>e condemned. I recommend private dis- 
couragement, and that all public mention of 
the work, should be studiously avoided.^' 

The Student replaced the MS in his poc- 
ket book. The old gentleman appeared very 
restive ; he shouldered his cane, then brought 
it down with great violence to the floor — ^but 
said nothing. I felt like a man undergoing 
the tortures of strangulation. I said nothing. 
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The little Beau seemed thunder-struck. The 
Student's countenance beamed in the exult- 
ing smiles of a victorious hero, striding orer 
his prostrate enemies* and 

'< Dazzling the Moon'* 

At length the old gentleman exclaimed* 

" O pudor ! O pietas !" 

'* I understand you, said the Student.-— 
Tou do not agree with me !'* 

*' I hope not/' answered m j old friend, for 
such, I could not now help estimating him.— 
*' But on one condition, I will believe all you 
choose to dictate, and that is, that you or your 
critical friend shall Write a similar work." 

** A similar work—- to what ?" said a little 
man dressed in black, who now came up to 
us without our perceiving he had entered the 
room. From the air of importance which he 
put on, I immediately set him down in my 
mind, for an author ; and began to quake like 
Macbeth at the endless spectres that in the 
witches cave flitted before him, and was al- 
most tempted to exclaim with him*— * 

—"A third 

— " A fourth. 

— " A seventh ? Pll sec no mofe : 
'^** And yet the eight sppeats." 
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" A work, similar to " The Author's Jew- 
«!/* repeated the old gentleman: "That 
would be a difficult task, answered the Axdhor. 
But I could produce one infinitely better. — 
I have been an author for twenty years !'*— 

Here the door of the room was violently 
burst open, and several persons rushed in, 
at the same moment that a general cry of 
fire ! fire ! sounded in my ears like the knell 
of Criticism, and overpowered all my facul- 
ties. 

In dewy damps my limbs were chill'd ; 
My blood with gentle horrors thrill d & 
My feeble pulse forgot to play ; 
I fainted, sunk, and<iy'd away. 

In plain prose, the shock was too great 
for my feeble nerves, and I actually fell into 
a swoon, in which I remained a considerable 
time. When I recovered, I found myself 
on a sofa ; and looking round, the first person 
I saw, was the old gentleman^ who had stood 
my friend, among the Critics and who intimat- 
ed to me that he had been made acquainted 
with my being the author of the work that had 
causad so much discussion. I now learned 
that his name was Liberality — <' old Frank 
Ziberality,'* as some of his friends familiarly 
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called him.—- The first words I utterred» 
were—-" Shall I publish ?" while I directed 
a scrutinizing glance towards the old gentle- 
man. — He smiled^ and answered^ ** By all 
means ; but you must expect to meet with 
even more severe censure, than that you have 
just heard. Those who read for the purpose of 
Criticism, will condemn your book ! those 
who read for amusement, or pass time, will 
applaud and like it. AiFectation will view 
it with contempt ; — ^Envy will regard it with 
malignity ; Justice will pardon its faults in 
consideration of its virtues ; and even if you 
do not arrive at the triumph of popularity, 
you will always have the consolation of not 
being despised. — One circumstance is strong* 
ly against you. Your book is emphatically 
a Native American. The patriotism of the 
sentiments will not recommend it, for you 
know, we patronise and applaud, not accord- 
ing to merit, but Nativity, provided the 
book be not American. Your motto must 
therefore be, as Virgil says, 

" Spes incertafuturi.*' 



THE 

AUTHOR^S JEWEL, 

NUMBER I. 

THE FATE OF GENIUS. 

Oh ! let th* Iambic Muse revenge that wrong 
Which cannot slumber in thy sheets of lead j 
Let ihy abused honour cry as long 
As tliere be qaiils to write, or eyes to read ; 
On his rank name let thine own notes be tuni'd. 
Oh mav that man that hath the JMuses teamed 
Alive, •r dead, be never (jf a Muse adorrCd ! 

■PXXOEB. 

It is too frequently the fate of genius, when im- 
pelled by the lust of fame to meditate on the means 
of its fruition, to be suddenly checked in iis fancied 
career of glory, by recollecting the failures, that 
have followed the exertions of their predecessors, 
in every track of polite learning ; even when they 
have been transcendently endowed by nature; and 
amply enriched by instruction. Among the follies, 
of which every writer sometime discovers himself 
to be guilty, that of revolving in his mind, the va« 
rious means of immortality may by distinguished 
as giving birth to projects and enterprises, which 
for a moment, impart the glow of ecstacy to the 
soul, only to leave it to the darkness of aottv^w w*^ 

B 
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despondency. It seldom happens, that disappoint- 
ment does not follow expectation, so nnurh does 
fancied excellence, or success, always outrun reality 
and performance. No sooner does judgment fix up- 
on a subject for composition, than memory chills 
and startles the fancy, by gome recollection of fail> 
ure in the same enterprise, even when a powerful 
genius, and exhaustless knowledge, gave an empha- 
tic promise of success. A-. cident and misfortune, 
ever vigilent to produce mis-carriages, cross us at 
every step, in defiance of precaution, perspicacity 
or genius. As an Eagle, who from afar, should di- 
rect his flight to the towering summits of the An- 
des, may be encountered in his passage by a resist- 
less tempest, and driven, in spite of his exertions^ 
into the jaws of the cavera, which yawns below ! 

In no department of polite letters, does this lia- 
bility to mis-carriage, in defiance of genius, appear 
80 remarkable, as in Epic Poetry : and exhibit in 
such glowing colours the immeasurable distance 
between the lust of Fame, and the difficulty of its 
fruition. Of those who have completely succeeded « 
in this path, the number is so small, when compared 
with those who have failed, that it will strike terror 
and dismay, into the most impassioned Adventurer . 
Kothing is so well calculated, to allay the vanity 
df authors, as this singular abortiveness of the best 
devised plans, prosecuted by the most powerful in- 
tellect. 

If we admit that two Epic Poets, have risen to 
universal fame, in the Greek and Roman worlds : 
and »n equal number in modem time«» we shall per- 
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baps be nearer the truth, and freer from prejudice, 
than if we were less rigorous in our estimation of 
their celebrity.— Homer and Virgil, were peculiarly 
the Poets of the People, in whose language they wrote, 
whose manners thty pourtrayed, and whose glories 
they celebrated. So likewise was Milton though 
ia a less degree, to the English ; and Tasso, on an 
ampler scale, to the Italians. These are Poets of the 
heroic verse, who are confined to no class of readers ; 
but all who read, read them ! — 

It is by this criterion of universal reception and 
applause, that I would decide the success, and 
measure the portion of Fame, which an Epic Poet 
extorts from mankind ; and a better rule of judge* 
ment I am not aware of; for when we consider the 
comparative obscurity, into which all others have 
fallen, who have been endowed with all the divine 
fire peculiar to the Epic Bard, we shall perceive at 
once, the justness of the criterion. That they may 
be applauded equally, in the closet, by men of taste 
and ' rudition, that they may be equal in excel ence^ 
to those more renowned, is not disputed ; but this 
affects not the question of Faroe, which lies not in 
comers, colleges, and libraries, but in the worlds 
among all classes, and every people. 

Millions of opening mouths to Fame belong, 
And every mouth is furnish'd with a tongue. 

We feel -no desire to disparage those sublime Po- 
ets, whom we except fron this expansive glory On 
the contrary, we applaud their works venerate their 
genius, and lament their miscarriage Theii .lefi 
ciency was not in their genius, but the \\ivfct\.>3CR3^fe 
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choice of their subjects Who, for example, can 
peruse the Pharsalia of Litcun, and deny hiiii the 
attributes, that inspire and ennob\e the fancy of the 
Epic Bard ? Yet how tew, even of the Komuns, 
cherished the recollection of the factions of Oaesar. 
And how much less a number, down even to ex- 
isting times, are qualified to appreciate the genius, 
and virtues of Pompey ? — The reason of the ne- 
glect of Lucan, is, that his subject is not of univer- 
sal interest. All the Latin poets, inferior to him, 
mubt be embraced in the same remark ; for thej 
all fulled to acquire glory proportioned to their lust 
of fame 

Ariosto, notwithstanding the brilliance of his g^« 
nius, has likewise failed in the same object , if in- 
deed, he can strictly be considered as an Epic Poet. 
Yet who reads his tales without rapture , who dwells 
on his romance, without fascination P who rises frfim 
his perusal, and does not forever cherish the delight- 
ful recollection of his beauties ? — Yet how limited 
is the renown of Ariosto ; how few read him, to 
bestow on his genius the overflowing rapture of en* 
tbusiastic applause ! 

Dante shares a fate not more auspicious o** happy. 
His works are alone confiiied to the hands of scho- 
lars, out of his native clime ! But what production 
of the human fancy, can surpass his Inferno. — 
Where shall we look for richer poetry, or more in 
spired genius ?— 

Camoens, the Epic Bard of Portugal, has been 
doomed to the same comparative insi^'iiificance and 
obscui'ity. His genius was compett^nt to all that 
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imagination can conceive ; and his subject, the Dit" 
covery of the East, and the progress of commerce, 
was one of universal interest ; at once appealing to 
the strongest sentiment, and strongest passion ia 
the human breast, avarice and curiosity. W->ere, 
however, shall we ioek for its celebrity : where list* 
en to the echoes of his applauses ? His Lusiad 
slumbers undisturbed in the closets of the learned ; 
and few perceive those beauties, whi( h upon ac- 
quaintance, would ravish them with pleasure, ^nd 
transport them with admiration '.—His episode of 
the Island of Venus, is equal in sweetness and fire, 
to the muse of Ovid, and in chastity, to that of 
Thompson. 

To Camoens, we may add another striking exam- 
ple of abortive fame, in the fate of Voltaire's Hen- 
riad ; which though abounding in sentiments and 
maxims, congenial to every condition ; which has 
for its hero the first Military and patriotic Monarch 
of modern times ; and was indubitably the wo; k of 
the first dramatic poet of that age , has notwith 
standing, been unanimously rejected as an Epic 
poem, and denied the suffrages of mankind The 
causes of this failure appear twofold ; an insufficien- 
cy in his subject, to attract universal attention . and 
the radical inrompetency of French versification, 
to convey subiime, noble, and great impressions.— 
French rhyme, too pompons for Tragedy, appear* 
not to possess that majesty, which is indispensible 
to the Epopee 

Let us turn, however, to climes, more congenial 
to Homeric graodear i let us turn to Scotlaud and 

b2 
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to England; where Homer can exult in a peer, 
and Virgil may fear a competitor. What a host of 
Epic ghosts, throng around us at every step we 
take, over this fruitful soil of poetry. Not to mention 
Blackmore's Epics, so numerous and so dull ; be- 
tides innumerable other gristly speetres of a sickly 
brain ; we may dwell with melancholy and indignant 
emotions, over the obscure grandeur of (Clover's 
i'Muse* Leonidas, which ought to extort the s-iouts 
of millions, scarcely receives the wliispering ap- 
plause of a few solitary scholars. The love of free- 
dom, the passion for our country, was never de- 
picted in poetry more glowing ; was never expressed 
by enthusiasm so inspired and virtuous It is em* 
phatically, the Poem of Liberty ; and among 
Americans, should be adopted as the effusion of a 
native Muse. Yet what breeze bears on its wings, 
the imperishable genius of Glover ? Where is his 
Fame ? — 

The Atheniad, more serene in its calidity, but 
flashing the sublimest fires, at intermissions, also 
lies neglected, if not forgotten. 

It is Glover, however, a name which Princes 
should bow to, and a man whom saints should ven- 
erate ! It is Glover, whose obscurity we never can 
cease to lament ; and whose neglect, we could al- 
most weep over; that attracts our attention, above 
all othe-rs of the same race. His Leonidas merits a 
better fortune; it should enjoy unbounded ftme. 
and ought lo be universally known, to the freemen of 
America; at a time when the Love of Country, is 
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in danger of being wholly lost, in the lust of power 
and of gold. 

Prejudice, or stupidity itself; could not omit the 
name of Wilkie, in this funeral panegyric of unjustly 
neglected worth. Yet the beauties of the Epigo- 
niad, will never perhaps be celebrated beyond the 
circle of scholars, and of wits. It is melancholy, 
as well as mortifying to think, that while mankind 
were stupidly overlooking the sublimity and charms 
of such productions, as those of Glover, Wi kic, 
and Camoens, they were glowing with emulation of 
praise, upon tJie Fingal of M xpherson ; a poem, 
(if poem it can be called, without partaking of the 
frenzy that composed it ;) whose be«iUties have been 
extolled in language, which even Homer would have ^ 
blushed to hear. It describes the condition of a- *"^ 
Savage, in terms at once wild, extravagant, an(i in- 
coherent ; and if a barbarous diction is a proof of 
poetry, for such it may yet be allowed to pass. — 

If Time improve our Wits as well as Wine, 
Say at what age a Poet grows divine ? 

Tet shall a man allow his mind, to sink intoslotli, 
because the measure of his fame cannot be f ^re- 
seen, op defined with certainty and precision, before 
he engages in the labour that is to produce it ? Or 
because applause is transitory, and immortality 
doubtful ? — It is but reasonable to suppose, that 
the laws common to every thing humun, should not 
be excluded from their influence, upon Literature and 
Taste ; and that the same accidents, which bail- pro- 
jects of gain, or blast the designs of power, should 
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sometimes likewise frustraite the efforts of genius, 
and confound the calculations of the philosopher.— 
As well, therefore, might we inculcate the utter hi- 
tility of toil after wealth, because some of the in- 
dustrious always remain in poverty, as inspire intel« 
lectual lassitude and despair, from the occasional 
miscarriages of brilliant imaginations' Let us, 
therefore, be content with the established chances, 
incident to human designs ; let us struggle to excel, 
even though we should eventually fall; and at 
least take the chances of that immortality, which 
must be inevitably missed, if we indulge in supine- 
ness, or yeild to the enchantment of repose. The 
Savage of Africa, slumbers out existance, beneath 
the shade of the Plane tree, whose fruit spontane- 
ously supplies him with subsistence, till his ashes 
mingle with their congenial earth, on the same spot, 
which received him at his birth ; and he dies with- 
out having made one addition to his comforts ; or 
left a new acquisition to his progeny ; or tu his 
country, one improvement in art, science, or morals. 
Such is the Savage, in all parts of the world ; and 
they who resemble them in the civilized world, are 
rather depressed lower than exalted higher, in the 
scale of intellect, and usefulness —But the active 
tenant of a sterner soil, whose signal for labour, is 
the first song of the lark ; and whose alacrity of 
spirit, pants with never-ending hope, for uncertain 
success, is assured of the improvement of his facul- 
ties, however severe may prove the frowns of for- 
tune ; and though, like the Genius of Glover, his 
leward may be scanty and f<»rtuitous ; yet be leaves 
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to the world, at least the benefit of his example ; 
an example of virtue and resolution, to be admired ; 
of misfortune to be deplored ; of greatness, to be 
envied, and to be emulated. The issue of events, 
lies concealed in the impenetrable shades of time ; 
nor can the mind of man, calculate the unfailing 
means of fame ; but all is hidden, in order that ig- 
norance may inspire curiosity, and stimulate to ex- 
ertion ; so that sedulity and enterprise may never 
be wanting, to advance the cause of knowledge and 
of truth. 
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" And what art thou, who dwellest 
So haughtily in spirit, and canst range 
Nature and Immortality — and yet 
Seem'st sorrowful ?" 

" I seem that tvhich I am." 

ByroiCt Cain. 

XoTHiiTG is more useful, more exalted, and more 
entertaining ; nothing is so weU calculated to enlarge 
the understanding and improve the heart, as literary 
criticism. In discussing the merits of works, which 
had their birth in the sublime conceptions of the most 
favoured sons of genius, we occupy, what may fee 
termed the very focus of intelleQtual creation. In 
analyzing the faculties of a Milton^ a Shakespear, a 
Hume^ or a Braoir, we perform the noblest office to 
which the human powers can be directed, we shed a 
ray of beneficence over the Stygian gloom of life* 
and strike a chord of harmony that vibrates plea- 
sure through every breast. 

I have lately been indulging myself in that first of 
all intellectual banquets, and most exquisite of luxu- 
ries, the dramatic poetry of Byron ; bis sardjlwapi.- 
•I.US and the two foscabi ; and cannot resist the 
ardent desire I feel, to offer some remarks upon their 
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varied and brilliant beauties; convinced that the 
emanations of a mind, which so nearly approximates 
to divinity, must possess a charm, capable of melt* 
ing the sternest prejudice, and imparting delight 
to the most cold and impenetrable bosom. 

In delineating^ the character and fate of Sardana- 
palu8, Byron has followed the historical account gi* 
ven by Diodorus, Sicuiust only departing from it in 
point of time, in order to approach the " unities.' 
which he strictly observes' in this tragedy, according 
to the precepts of Aristotle. The plot is simple, tlie 
incidents few ; but the action is grand solemn and 
impressive. 

Having mentioned Aristotle, we cannot omit to 
dwell for a moment upon the high and ennobling ob- 
ject of tragedy, as he defines it, to purge the pas- 
sions of the soul in f;ivour of virtue, by means of pi- 
ty and terror In this view, dramatic poetry swells 
to the most exalted and sublime rank And such 
has Byron made it, in the classical production now 
before us. 

Sardanapalus the voluptuous monarch of Assyria 
lost in the pleasures of sensuality, devoted to the 
joys of wine and women ; spending his time in feasts 
and revels, till his sense of manhood is lost in the 
effeminacy of his harem, and lulled into apathy by 
the delicious* music, which steals over hisenraptu* 
red senses ; presents us with a picture of softness, 
which we would suppose incapable of aAbrding in- 
teresting traits foi a poet to wort upon But Byron 
bas wrought his character into » thinking voluptua- 
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ry ; and caused him to philosophize upon pleasure 
and on peace, with the plausible logic of a priest 
and a philanthropist. Salamenea, the brother- in-law 
of the king thus beautifully paints his character, in 
the opening of the first act. 

A HALL nr THE PALACE. 

Salemenes fsolus.J 
He hath wrong'd his queen, but still he is her lord ; 
He hath wrong'd my sister, still he is my brother ; 
He hath wrong'd his people, still he is their sove- 
reign. 
And I must be his friend as well as subject : 
He must not perish thus. I will not see 
The blood of Nimrod and Semiramis 
Sink in the earth, and thirteen hundred years 
Of empire ending like a shepherd's tale ; 
He must be roused. In his effeminate heart 
There is a careless courage which corruption 
Has not all quench'd, and latent energies, 
Represt by circumstance, but not destroy'd-— 
Bteep'd, but not drown'd, in deep Toluptuousness. 
If born a peasant, he had been a man 
To have reach'd an empire ; to an empire born. 
He will bequeath none ; nothing but a name. 
Which his sons will not prize m heritage :— - 
Yet, not all lost, even yet he may redeem 
His sloth and shame, by only being that 
Which he should be, as easily as the thing 
He should not be and is. Were it less toil 
To sway his nations than consume his life } 
To head an army than to rule a harem ? 

C 
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He sweats In palling pleasures, dulls his soul, 
And saps his goodly strength, in toils which yield not 
Health like the chase, nor glory like the war- 
He must be roused. Alas ! there is no sound 

[Sound of soft mutic heard from voithin. 
To rouse him short of thunder. Hark ! the lute. 
The lyre, the timbrel ; the lascivious tinklings 
Of lulling instruments, the softening voices 
Of women, and of being[s less than women, . , 
Must chime in to the echo of his revel, 
While the great king of all we know of earth 
Lolls crown'd with roses, and his diadem 
Lies negligently by to be caught up 
By the first manly hand which dares to snatch it. 
Lo, where they come ! already t perceive 
The reeking odours of the perfumed trains. 
And see the bright gems of the glittering girls, 
Who are his comrades and his council, flash 
Along the gallery, and amidst the damsels. 
As femininely garbed, and scarce less female. 
The grandson of Semiramis, the man-queen.— 
He comes ! Shall I await him ? yes, and front him. 
And tell him what all good men tell each other. 
Speaking of him and his. They come, the slaves. 
Led by the monarch subject to his slaves. 

When Salamenes reproaches the king with his 
inglorious and slothful life, his arguments to justify 
himself are more than specious ; they have nature 
and humanity to sustain them. 

Salamenes sayt, 
•* Wilt thou resume a revel at this hour ?"— 
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Sardanapalus ansvicra, 
** And if I did, 'twere better than a trophy, 
Being bought without a taar?^ 

To justify kis pacific reign, he says he envies not 
his ancestor. 



<* Tlie realms he wasted, and the hearu he broke. 



n 



"When told his subjects begin to revolt, what is his 
answer ? worthy of a Sage. 

Sar. The ungrateful and ungracious slaves ! they 

murmur 
Because I have not shed their blood, nor led them 

To dry into the desert's dust by myriads, 

Or whiten with their bones the banks of Ganges ; . 

Nor decimated them with savage laws. 

Nor sweated them to build up pyramids. 

Or Babylonian walls. 

The character of the voluptuary Sardanapalus, 
before his energies and valor are awakened, by the 
plot of Jirbaeet and Beletes, to destroy him, and seiee 
the throne, is pictured altogether as amiable, hu- 
mane, and fraught with amenity. No one, save By- 
ron, could thus have extenuated excess of pleasure 
by arguments of mild benevolence. 

Sar. Oh, thou wouldst have me doubtless set up 
edicts — 
" Obey the king — contribute to his treasure — 
Recruit his phalanx — spill your blood at bidding— 
Fall down and worship, or get up and toil." 
Or thus — " Sardanapalus on this spot 
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Slew fifty thousand of bis enemies. 
These are their sepulchres, and this his trophy.' 
I leave such things to conquerors ; enough 
For me, if I can make my subjects feel 
The weight of human misery less, and glide 
Ungroaning to the tomb ; 1 take no licence 
Which I deny to them. We all are men. 

Sale, Thy sires have been revered as gods— — 
Sar. In dust 

And death, where they are neither g^ds nor men. 
Talk not of such to me ! the worms are gods ; 
At least they banqueted upon your gods, 
And died for lack of farther nutriment. 
Those gods were merely men ; look to their issue— 
I feel a thousand mortal things about me. 
But nothing godlike, unless it may be 
The thing which you condemn, a disposition 
To love and to be merciful, to pardon 
The follies of my species, and (that's human) 
To be indulgent to my own. 

In the following observations of iSardiana]ba/u9, we 
behold the wisdom and philosophy of a Socrates. 

I hate all pain, 
Qiven or received ; we have enough within us. 
The meanest vassal as the loftiest monarch, 
Not to add to each other's natural burthen 
^i{ mortal misery, but rather lessen, 
B> liiiid reciprocal alleviation, 
Tt>e fatal penalties imposed on life ; 
Bu. 'lis they know not, or they will not know. 
I have, by Baal ! done all I could to soothe them : 
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and power of a God. — The hypocrite starts with hor- 
ror from his picture ; craft shufidtrrs to see l.iniself 
detected ; lupersiition hates her own wenk dbformi- 
ty, and deceit mutters the execration of disappoint- 
ment and exposure. 
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THE VALUE OF TIME. 

For what to-morrow shall disclose, 
May speil what you to night propose ; 
England may change or Cloe stray, 
Love and Life are for to-day Prior, 

It is the peculiar privilege of authors to moralize 
upon the waste of that time, of which their labours 
and lucubrations so often convice them of the im- 
portance. The proper measure of life is what we 
do or what rve enjoy, not what we might have done 
or omitted to perform. He lives long, who lives to 
a g^od purpose ; who fills his hours with useful oc- 
cupation, or innocent hiliarity, and crowds into the 
period of a year, the labour or the enjoyment which 
the indolent only can accomplish, in the same peri* 
od doubly protracted. 

^ 17ie mom is up ag'ain, the dewy mom, 

With breath all incense, and with cheeks all bloomy 

Laughing thtt clouds amay with playful scorn, 

AndUving as if earth contained no tomb. 

And glowing tnto day I we may resume 

7%e march of our existence; and thus I, 

Still on thy shores, fair Lemtm f may Jind room 
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Jlnd food for meditution nor pass by 

Much that mayffive us pause if pondered fittingly. 

To make a wise use of the present time, and not 
to defer our duties to *h. incertainty ofth^future^ 
which to u» r". i\ «.. vv r • ; ^e, is a maxim which has 
d' :. V..: .o iii;».iiki:,»M"i iiiji Jie wisdom of antiquity, 
ar. .v" U\\'.\\ )♦ \^-\\x-. ■ . daily attested by the ex* 
;>' nriii A. .'< 'Iiousanda. It is singular however, that 
ultut nU are so willing to admit and believe, so 
few should illustrate or confirm by their practice ; 
while as we advance m life, and the loss of opportu- 
nity drives the mind to retrospection, we grieve over 
llie mispent hours of past existence, and repeat the 
oifence at the same time we dt plore it, by indulg* 
ing in unavailing lamentation instead of rectifying 
our errors by immediate application and industry. 

Every man, whatever be his station in life, has du- 
ties to perform, which indolence inclines him to 
postpone, or to omit. Were I to define happiness, it 
should be \.hQ proper use of time, both as it respects 
the employment of the mind, and the enjoyment of 
pleasure. If you are rich, waste not your hours in 
the toil of endless accummulation, but study how to 
fill the present moment with rational enjoyment and 
virtuous occupation. Those who are in want, re- 
quire your succor, those who are oppressed, de- 
mand your protection. If you have leisure, ^hich 
neither virtuous pleasure^ nor necessary avocations 
consume, learning and philos >pi)y invite you lo uii* 
fold their treasures and give expansion to y mr in- 
tellect, and benignity to your feelings. Books and 
science^ are the auziUuries of y]rtue« And the champi- 
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ons of humanity ; and while they soothe or purg^ the 
[MissionB, they approximate man lo that perfectabili* 
ty, which he hopes to possess and enjoy hereafter, 
while trembling on the brink of that g^ave, whose 
superstitious terrors it dispels, by the torch of a li- 
beral philosophy. 

It is a common error to imagine that when our 
immediate buhiness is performed the mind is .lis* 
charged from the obligation of duty, and at liberty 
to repose in apathy and indolence. If the soul 
were susceptible of vacancy, this might prove cor- 
rect. But the insatiate and perpetual appetite of 
the mind, exposes the fallacy of this assumption of 
indolence, which only surrenders us a prey to 
thoughts of torture, or meditations upon evil. To 
satisfy the physical wants of our system, is but a 
smiill part of the obligation imposed by nature upon 
man After having provided for those necessities 
which in some cases is found so arduous and difti- 
cult, there still remains many important duties to 
perform, and many occasions of felicity present 
themselves, of which we can only avail ourselves, by 
a fust sense of the value of time. Happiness is a 
wonderful compound of innumerable iitgredients 
and various qualities ; but he can never arrive at its 
fruition, who neglects to pass his hours to his own 
satisfaction, by the culture of his mind. To keep 
US awake to the importance of this duty, perpetual 
incitement and vigilance, is always requii*ed 

Indolence is always stealiiig over the student, and 
lulling him into present torpor, by the fallacious 
pvomises of future industry j which^ when ttk^ ^* 
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ture arrives he still wants courage to undertake, 
because he can still procrastinate their fulfilmi^nt 
from day to day, till death delivers him from his pro- 
mise. The toil of learning is, perhaps of all drud- 
gery the most revolting, and from which I constant- 
ly turn away witli the loathing of a faint heart, and 
a languid mind, desirous to perform, but unable to 
begin. New knowledge must be gained by study, 
and past attainments must be preserved by freshen- 
ed recollection To familiarize the mind to un- 
known truth, not easy to conceive, by a voluntary 
effort, often requires more courage than to plunge 
into the fire of a battle ; yet when achieved, it con- 
fers more real honour, solid dignity, and unfading 
excellence, than the glory of a victory over expiring 
thousands of our fellow mortals. Yet how few are 
found emulous of a distinction, which it requires 
industry and virtue to iittain, how few are willing 
to prosecute study at the expense of indolence and 
pleasure, or to cultivate com.position, without the 
most distant hope of reward ! — Of those few indeed, 
no toil can depress their spirit, no fame lull them to 
apathy. 

— " Quiet to quick bosoms is a hell. 
And there hath been my bane ; there it afire 
And motion of tlie soul which 'will not 'dwell 
In its onon narrovt beinff^ but atfire 
JBeyond thejittinq medium of desire ; 
And. but once kindled^ quenchless everm,ore, 
Preys upon high adventure^ nor can tire 
OJ aught but rest ; a fever at tlw core, 
I'^atal to him who bears, to all who ever bore* 

Unreasonable desirei or inordinate ambition, how- 
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ever, often proves an obstacle to the proper employ* 
ment of time To acquire all we wish by one effort 
and ai one time, is not possible, and therefore it is 
not wise to neglect the slight advantages of the pre* 
sent moment, for a concentrated acquisition beyond 
our reach. If we disdain to snatch single possess- 
ions auspicious to happiness, but stand waiting till 
all can be seized with one grasp, we shall find our- 
selves eventually destitute of what we before despi* 
sed, apd stripped of the power, or deprived of the 
occftsion even to acquire them on the original terms 
of minute succession This would be a melancholy 
if not a criminal waste of the present hour ; and he 
who thus wantonly suffers life to pass away, with- 
out struggling to catch at something to distinguish 
its lapse, loses an opportunity that never can be re- 
covered, and is soon confounded with the dust he 
triads on. 

Perhaps one of the highest advantages, that re« 
suits from availing ourselves of the present hour, 
consists in the gradual acquisition of minute and ap* 
rently trifling benefits ; — trifling in themselves, as 
they arise and are collected, but often stupen<hious 
and important, when viewed in the aggregate of ac* 
cummulated magnitude. The most wonderful pro« 
ductions of arts and science, are wrought by efforts 
trivial and insignificant ; and an analysis of the 
works of genius, diminisiies our admirati >n of the 
p.;wer that produced them, by showing that they 
owe their existence m')re to parsimony of time, and 
patie<cit research than t\w creative faculty of intui- 
tive perception. It cannot be denied thai gewwa'vi ^ 
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powerful operator, but even geniub must toil to pro- 
duce grandeur, while mediocrity may alWavs suc- 
ceed, by snatching the present hour from the guiph 
of oblivion, and disappointing indolence of its tri 
bute of slumber. 

It is a mortifying reflection, but not the less true 
on that account, that the highest powers of intellect 
are dependent on time and circumstances for their 
brightest as well as meanest creations. But wheth- 
er humble or great in genius, he who does not per- 
mit the passing hour to glide by him, but employs 
bis mind in laudable improYement, noble enterpnze 
or virtuoils toil, will be certain of adding to his 
happiness in proportion to bis industry, and increase 
his wisdom with his years. 

Let us take a lesson from the Lover, on the value 
of time, who husbands it with the parsimony of a 
miser, and compels each moment to contribute to 
iiis happiness. How few who are in love, suffer the 
hours to pass by them unimproved, the observation of 
every one will not fail to inform him. For as Shak- 
apear has said, 

" Time m the Mirae and Breeder of all good " 
when reasonably appreciated, but neglected, or pro- 
digally mispent, it turns the current of existence 
against the very end and tenure of our being, poison- 
ing the soul with bitterness I have often admired, 
and cannot now abstain from recommending that 
economy of time, s > beautifully pour^rayed by the 
great bard, we have jus< quoted. 

** O God / methinks it -were a happy life, 
To be no better than a homely swain ; 
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To ait upon a hill, as I do notv. 

To carve out dials quaintly ^ point by pointy 

Thereby to see the minutes as they run : 

Hoto many make the Iwurfull complete, 

Htno many hours bring about the day, 

Ho-to many days ■will finish up t/ie year, 

Jfoio many years a mortal man may live. 

When this is knovm, then to divide the time - 

So many hours must I tend myfiock ; 

So numy hours must I take my rest ; 

So many hours muat J contemplate ; 

So many hours must I sport myself \ 

So many days my eioes have been tffith young, 

So many "weeks ere the poor fools will yean. 

So many months ere I shall sheer thefieece : 

So minutes, hours, days -weeks months a-tdyears. 

Pass over to the end they were created 

Would bring white hairs unto a quiet grave *^ 
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Cbarmitie and charmed, can Love from Love retire f 
Can a cold convent quench th* unwilling fire ? 
Precept, if human, may our thoughts refine. 
More we admire ! but cannot prove divine. 

SAVAGE. 

When I was a young man, it was the custom, then 
{;;enerally followed, in cases of love, for the young 
gentleman, or old bachelor, as he might be, to make 
his advances to the lady; who, whether naturally * 
gifted with modesty, or disposed to forwardness, was 
iure to appear shy and retiring, till after die wed* 
ding had taken place. Time, howeTer, it seems, 
changes all things ; customs, as well as persons ; and 
as the opinion now prevails, that we are every day., 
advancing nearer to perfection; the revolution in i 
eourtship, which in my eyes, now wears features of 
degei^racy, must be classed among other improve* 
Bents, as one step towards ;m infallible preventive for 
the wretched lot of solitary maidenhood. 

It 18 now about five and thirty years, since I first 
made my modest bow, with a blushing cYieeV^ vkAiw 

pM^tMting^ beart, to my poor ^^>ntt"^ Vv&,BfiXkt»i' 

* ^lAtivjNiMuiigvdffopalcaKto 
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for in truth, she was a kind, loving and worthy soul, 
thoiif^h somewhat inclined to jealousy, and'excess of 
snuff Well ! — To proceed with ray narrative. Re- 
becca was then but seventeen ! She was as lovely as 
the fresh and opening rose-bud, whose beauties 
spyrkling in the morning's dewy rays still retains a 
hidden lustre to unveil, when it shall fully disclose 
its charnas in the noon tide sun. Rebecca was hand- 
som. ; her eyes were a melting blue ; her hair, a bril- 
liant chesnut colour ; her complexion as pellucid as 
the stream, and white and red mingled in her cheeks 
with exact and beautiful rivalry, their perfect tints. 
Her person, rather under the common stature, was 
admirably adapted to the high, flaunting head-dress 
of that time. Her bosom, compressed slightly by 
her stays t rose into modest view, half veiled beneath 
a transparent gauze handkerchief; but her person, 
inimitable in its symmetry and grace, was enviously 

' concealed by her large hoops. — Yet take her as she 
'waSf and not as she seemed, a better wife, or a more 
seductive maid, never blessed a man, or inspired a 
poet. 

When I first addressed her, it seemed as if she 
.'Wished to sink, or Vanish, from my glance through 
the floor, so coy and timid was my Rebecca. She 
blushed, she trembled ; her eyes were rivetted to the 
gr<tund i her fan was shut and opened a hundred 
times, in beautiful confusion. The first interview, 
did not even procure me one syllable At the se- 
cond, she- barely returned my salutation ; and it was 
many, many months, before she allowed herself the 
P^iyiledge of general convetsation V\W\ v\\^. X^«i 

«Am-/»u> impressed my suit ia w»»N«*A>^ia.^\« 
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fervour of impatient passion ; and it was not till af- 
ter live winters bad shed their snows, that she agreed 
to become my wife. Ah ! that time has flown, never 
to revisit me, but in fancy, or in visions, fraught with 
recollections and regrets, equally painful, pleasing^ 
and intense ! 

Such in times long past, was virgin coyness ! But 
where shall we now seek for this divine attribute, 
this halo that ever encircles the mind of chastity ? 

I am now the neighbour of an old lady, who is 
doatingly fond of a son, who possesses neither at- 
tractions of mind nor person calculate d lo excite 
esteem or love ; and yet is the darling object of pas- 
sion, to a young woman of fashion and fortune, who 
pays her addresses to him : thus completely revers- 
ing the good old customs of the country. The young 
nan appears to be rather of a weakly constitution ; 
which has led his mother to neglect his education, 
to the utter ruin of a mind, naturally impotent and 
slugjcish. It may probably be owing to this, that the 
shynriis of his disposition is quite feminine, and 'nore 
adapted to the Lady than her lover Weakness, 
which seems one of the natural causes of modesty, 
must have bestowed this appropriate attribute of the 
softer ses, upon the ^oung gentleman in question. 
It is certain that he was fiever seen to speak to a 
woman in his life, till Sophia^ the young laviy who 
courts him, followed him one Sunday morning from 
churchy and contriving to meet him unobserved, pro-' 
posed a walk to the sweet banks of the Schuylkill ! 
The gentleman hesitated, blushed, looked round to 
see if they were unobserved, and eventually co\svi^V\^^ 
wjtb the invitatiim of the seductive fair one. 
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As T am now what every body calls an old fellow, 
I can observe the progress of their courtship from 
my window, while smoking my pipe, without being 
suspected; nay, they heed me not, even when I 
draw my chair to the front door, in the cool of the 
morning or evening, to waft away my cares in a whifF 
or ^\» o.— The young man never ventures out, till the 
Z^tfy calls for him ; or passing his winaow, gives 
him the beck of love; which he coyly, and sluggish- 
ly obeys They then seek the banks of Schuylkill's 
love inspiring stream, where no doubt, the youth 
puts off some of his bashfulness, and the maiden as* 
sumes — less than she feels. 

How often have I felt something like a feeling of 
Envy rising in my breast, at the assidious love of 
Sophia for this uncourteous knight; who never even 
steps to meet her ; nor thinks of waiting on her 
home ; or greeting her presence with a kiss or a sal- 
utation. No sooner has the earliest beam, dispelled 
the chilling vapours of the night, than Sophia ap- 
pears blooming in anxious Ipve before his window. 
If he is not risen, she paces the street, till he awakes^ 
and finds all her toils repaid, when she beholds him 
creep forth, f ubbing his half sealed eyes, and yawn- 
ing in all the lassitude of incurable and fri^^id lazi- 
ness. A morning walk, may sharpen love, as well as 
improve the appetite; and the rambling Lovers 
doubtless enjoy the twofold benefit, without being 
conscious of more than one blessing- 
While this absurd and revolting scene of folly and 
shyness on the one part, and immodest passii.^n, on 
the oilier, is continually passing, it cannot be sup- 
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posed that my female neighbours, are blind to the 
stranc^ness of Sophia's conduct, or indifferent to the 
prosecution of a successful amour. The old unmar- 
ried women (I never use the vulgar term, old maids,) 
already begin to surmise that evil, which their own 
solitary state, constantly impells them to conceive. 
All exclaim against a happiness, which they cannot 
enjoy themselves ; the young men begin to hint, that 
he is without one attraction to a woman of common 
sense ; and the young women wonder, that any man 
of virtuous sentiments, can regard so shameless and 
immodest a girl. But it appears to me, that envy — 
and not reason, is the moving spring of the censure ; 
although, Crod knows, a young woman in my days, 
would not have ventured upon so perilous an expe 
riment, as openly courting a bashful idiot. 

After two weeks promonade courtship, the gentle- 
man has reluctantly yielded to the importunities of 
Sophia, and the Right Reverend, has tied the knot, 
which dooms her to share his fortune, endure his 
humours, and comply with his caprices. The con- 
duct of Sophia always reminds me of the couplet of 
my old favourite, Shakespeare, who says, 

** She never yet was foolish that was fair ; 
" For even her folly helped her to an heir." 

1 must allow, that the bold carriage of Sophia, in 
respect to her courtship, is not exactly common to 
all ti)e young women of the town— that is, I do not 
believe they all court in the street ; and yet I could 
bring pretty strong evidence too, upon this pointy 
against the general run of them. Withiiv ir.^ \vsxv^^ 
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however, I have obserTed a change for the worse« ia 
their behaviour towards the other sex, neither pleas- 
ing, nor decorous. They all show too much dispo- 
sition to court f so that I have been unable for a long 
time, to see any thing like courtship on the part of 
the men. My grand-daughter Susan, gave a tea* par* 
ty a few weeks ago ; and having some curiosity to 
see the beaux of the arch little rogue, I even obtrud* 
ed Winter upon the lap of May, for half an hour or 
so. But the climate of manners^ was too warm for 
my polar constitution of mind. Susan, and indeed, 
all her companions, were as familiar with the men^ 
as if they had been of the same sex I could not 
see a b^ush, or a downcast eye* in the whole round 
of company, except the crimson, which I felt over* 
spreading my Own cheek, partly from indigpiation 
and partly from shame, at the violation of good 
breed mg committed by the men ; who in their turn^ 
observed no more respect for the females, than the 
latter exhibited reserve towards the gentlemen. As 
I left the rooms, I could not help sighing for the 
chaste and decorous manners of the ancieni time : 
when impudence was never mistaken for ease, gross- 
nees for affability , nor immodesty for polished breed- 
ing How nicely extremes verge upon one another. 
A line only separates the boor from the well-bred 
itian , and the easy assurance of women, supposed to 
be characteristic of polished society, is an art so dif- 
ficult to practise in a happy medium, that the slight- 
est want of skill, tact, or sensibility, leaves the fine 
lady on a level with the washerwoman, and the vir- 
gin beMe, aft immodest in exterior, as the daughtem 
ofinUty, 
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7%at spot is nortf all desolate and bar et^ 
Its dvfellmf^s down, its tenants past avfay ; 

None but her ovm and father^ s grave is there. 

And nothing outward tells of human clay ; ' 

Te could not know where lies a thing so/air, 
^ No stone is there to show, no toiigue to say 

LORD BTROy. 

There are moments of anguish and desolation of 
hearty which sensibility sometimes experiences, with' 
out^ being caused by sorrow or misfortune, that if 
narrated would wring tears of agony from the stern- 
est brow, and prostrate us in the dust in spite of rea- 
son and philosophy. Were the history of such feel- 
ings fully described, they would form a kind of JRc 
mance of the Heart, to which nine-tenths of mankind 
could respond no throb of sympathy, and of which 
therefore, they would repel the belief, with an air 
of callous skepticism, that only betrayed their want 
of sensibility, or comprehensiveness of mind. So it 
is, also with the history of many of the afflictions of 
life, where the incidents and characters being be- 
yond the sympathy of the general run of mankind, 
they are viewed as extravagant, or ridiculed «.% GLo- 
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mantic, merely because they surpass the dulness of 
our imagination, or are too delicate and refined for our 
grosser perceptions Every thing beyond ihe sphere 
of our own thoughts and feelings, is in fact a kind of 
Romance, so that in many cases, it becomes difficult 
to discriminate,, between reality and fiction, and to 
decide which is the picture of imaginaUon and which 
the real history of human life. Such is the charac- 
ter of the story, which from actual information I am 
now about to relate. 

Anarew Hood was an English gentleman, who be- 
ing reduced in his nativ-e country from the pinnacle 
of affluence almost to penury, through the treacher- 
ous villainy of professing friends ; determined to emi- 
gi'ate to the U States, and lay the foundation of new 
fortunes for his young family, a wife and three chil« 
dren, in a strange land favourable to industry, and 
free from the prejudices of rank and title. On the 
passage, however, it was his misfortune to lose his 
wife and two children, who died of the small pox, 
which was then a raging epidemic ; and he landed on 
the shores of the new world, a strange and desolate 
man, with no ties to bind him to existence, save the 
lovely and delicate little orphan that he pressed to 
his bosom in lui agony of sorrow and of tenderness, 
that bedewed its unconscious cheek with ^lie fond 
tear of a doating parent. His surviving child was a 
beautiful and interesting girl, that presented him 
with a miniature image of his lost wife, and daily 
twined new and stronger tendrils of affection around 
the susceptible heart of the fond and doating father, 
wlio soon perceived, that his child alone was to him 
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all that makes life happy, and retonciles affliction to 
its destiny of protracted suffering. 

With the remnant of a fortune once princely. Hood 
purchased a small, but handsome farm, in the vicini- 
ty of a luxurious and gay city He would have flown 
to the wilderness, and sequestered himself in its 
thickest forests, to escape from the smiling villainy 
of man ; but his sensibilities, his habits and his edu« 
cation, all urged him to remain in a spot, so favtmnu 
ble to the instruction of his daughter, where science 
and refinement were easily accessible, and still in 
some degree congenial to his bruised and lacer^ited 
spirit ; for he was intellectual and refined beyond the 
common lot of men of fortune ; his taste was delicate, 
his intellect powerful and h'ls mind and manners pol- 
ished and refined. 

The parents of a beautiful daughter are like travel- 
ling Pilgrims, bearing a rich and glittering treas'ire* 
through a country thickly infested by robbers, who 
at every step threaten to despoil them. Emily Hood 
was a beautiful girl, that attracted the eye of every 
passenger and excited even virtue itself to languish 
for her possession She had now passed safely, and 
with brilliant success through a course of instruc- 
tion, which developed a luxuriant and quick under, 
standing and acquired while it refined all the arts and 
accomplishments peculiar to her sex, with the excep- 
tion of the most frivolous^-among which was dancing. 
Emily could not dance ;— her father was averue to it, 
and she felt in herself a consciousness of something, 
perhaps self respect, or dijjniiy, or pride, which luade 
her recoil from so trifling, so degrading an amuse- 
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ment. — Her father had educated her for himselj\ not 
for the world — he wished to pillow his head ttirough 
life on her bosom ; to live in her presence , to share 
her joys and sorrows, and when the hour come, the 
bitter, fatal, and certain hour, wiiich must come to 
all, to breathe iiis last sigh of mortality m the arms of 
his affectionate child. Fond, foolish, fatal illusion. — 
Emity wa» bom to love, and destined to be betrayed 
to misfortune Hit soul was the temple of the most 
transcendent passion. 

Oh who can paint that maze ofjlame. 

Which tempts the giddy soul astray ; 
And by t s poteni magic name. 

Turns day to night, and night to day. 
Plunging the heart in wild coTtfusions bliss, 
A prey to soul distracting sighs or rapture^s kiss / 

Mr. Hood hi'd adopted every precaution which a 
knowledge and distrust of the world could suggest 
to g.i.ur(t his daughtei- from a passion, which he knew 
to be always dangerous and loo often fatal. — But bow 
una^alllng are all parental precautions against in- 
sidious and promoethean Love Emily had seen, had 
conversed with young men in almost every rank in 
life ; ^nd yet her heart had nevt^r beat with the agi- 
tation of love, and why then should it ever ? That 
que^tlon was soon to be answered Bedford, a young 
man of three and twenty arrived at Mr. Hood's, with 
Letters of introduction from his father, who had emi- 
grated to Alabama, and was formerly acquainted 
witi) H(;od :n London He was soft and pleasing in 
fab tn nners, ant mild in mind ; but undec an amia- 
ble and placid exterior, he concealed violent passions , 
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and principles that mig^ht be termed liberal, rather 
than vicious. £mily and Bedford felt in a moment 
what it is so delicious to feel, but so tedious to des* 
cribe — they loved— they confessed their passion to 
one another, and yielded without restraint to the in- 
toxicating dream of transporting* passion. 

" *rhy cheek, thine eyes, thy lips to kiss. — 
^* Inhaling wild, delirious bliss'* 

A mutnal passion once formed between two ardent 
and youthful hearts soon bids defiance to parental 
admonition. Her father observed their love, and in 
due season spoke in the language of mingled affec- 
tion and authority, to warn them of a premature en- 
gagement. But it was now too late. It was in vain. 
Bedford avowed his honourable intentions, but said 
it was necessary to make some arrangements for be- 
ginning life, prior to his marrying. The intimation 
was sufficient for Hood, and with many a sigh, and 
many a tear, did he attempt to fortify himself against 
the loss of his daughter. — Bedford was to perform a 
voyage to England, to obtain agencies in business, 
and on his return to wed Emily. The time for his 
departure was therefore hastened, and in place of 
going by the vessel he had intended from P — he 
anticipated the period, and engaged to sail in a ship 
from New- York. — Let those who have loved, con- 
ceive the sufferings of the parting lovers ; — the oft 
repeated kiss, the flowing tear, the sobbing voice, 
and the agonizing embrace-— repeated again and 
again, till Bedford urged by necessity at length broke 
from her arms with desperation, and left Emily* 
Bwooniog on the diatncted bosom of Vk^t i«^!fiAT«\si.- 

!• 2 
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sensible to the departure of her lover, atid resem* 
bling a frail and fragile flower, prostrated on the 
earth by the rude blast that has tarnished and wither-* 
ed its beauties. 

Now came the days and nights of sorrow, to one 
who had never felt pain, nor experienced a broken 
slumber before. Emily no longer herself, wept 
through the tedious hours from day to day, and wan- 
dered from place to place, scarcely conscious of ex- 
istence. A cruel grief preyed upon her vitals — the 
bloom faded 4rom her cheek, and strength seemed 
to forsake her body. — She wandered from place to 
place, like some unquiet spectre, sighing to the 
winds, and holding converse with the stars ! Her fa- 
ther was even more distracted than Emily ; for he 
felt a double pang for every gprief that weighed up* 
on her heart. He saw her fast fading before him 
not by disease, but inward and incurable fires 
which no medicines could quench, no art eradicate! 

The time, so fraught with heaviness and woe, at 
length arrived, when a Letter from Bedford might 
be expected from England. This indeed was a pe- 
riod of anxicftis hopes and fears; of expectations on- 
ly excited to be blown down, of alternative hope 
and despair,- which always has its seat in the mind 
of perturbed passion, a source of useless but inevita- 
ble torture. Still, however, hope predominated in 
^he picture, and as the lapse of time from day to 
day, increased expectation to a certainty of hearing 
from Bedford, joy and happiness once more sparkled 
-io the eyes of both father and daughter ; for a vessel 
'Jbad just arrived from Liverpool^ whidi inust have 
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sailed after the arrival of Bedford in England, even 
allowing him a much longer passage tlian every vex- 
atious circumstance of delay required — Alas ! the 
certainty of hearing of Bedford was but too fatally 
fixed. Destiny never errs on the side of misfortune, 
and the heart that prys into futurity with forebodings 
of evil, is always more likely to be gratified than dis- 
appointed. 
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Oh Love / no habitant of Earth thou art. 
An unseen teraph, we Meve in thee, 
Jl faith tohose martyrs are the broken heart. 
But never yet hath seen, nor eVr shall see 
The naked -eye, thy forms ^ as it should be s 
The mind hath made thee, as it peopled heamen. 
Even Toith its own desiring phantasy 
And to a thought such shape and image given. 
As haunts the unquench^d soul^^parch^d — wearie^d 
wrung, and riven. Childe HAaoutE. 

iNFOBMATioir WRB at length received of Bedford, 
throuf^h the medium of the public journals ; bu no 
letter came to realize the agonizing expectations of 
Emily. Her fathar was the first to read the soul 
harrowing tidings—the ship in which he sailed had 
perished on the Irish coast, and all on bo-rd had 
found a watery tomb. Bedford among the rt-st, 
flushed with all the glowing prospects of opening 
life, in the midst of all his energies, rioting on vi- 
sions of love, with the cup of happiness raised to his 
lips, was cut off from ezibtence, in all the protract- 
ed horrors of suspended life, momently thre t^ led 
to be engulpbed beneath the next roaU ol' \.\\Q%&%VvaL- 
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penduous billows, thai seemed to wield the power of 
omnipotence, and where bnpe and despair s* niggling 
for empire on the foam of the wave, cheered the 
wretch, with the prospect of life, till he sunk be- 
neath them. 

As Mr. Hood read the account of the wreck, a 
sickness of the heart came over him, which almost 
deprived the afflicted father of the consciousness of 
life. He doated on his child as those only can con- 
ceive, who have doated upon their offspring. He 
kn^w the extent of Emily's love for Bedfwd \ he 
knew that she could not survive him, and he felt 
that he held the fate of his daughter in his band, and 
that tits life, and all he held dear in life, was hang« 
ing by a thread, the fragile thread (^ a father's reso« 
luti.m. How should he shape his conduct in this 
critical stage of his fate ? How could he evade her 
questions, how meet them, without divulging the 
dreadful catastrophe, upon which her existence de- 
pended ? In this dilemma reason became of kittle 
avail, and after pondering upon every scheme which 
fancy suggested, he was compelled like all othersy 
involved in similar perplexity, to trust himself to 
instini t, to extricate him from a difficulty, which he 
knew not how to avoid 

His daughter met him on the terrace, as he was 
entering into Uie house Could her father have hid 
his countenance, perhaps Emily had never suspected 
the d>* 'adful secret that lurked in his bosom ; but 
the face of her father, anxious, perturbed and gloo- 
my, .o.d all the horrors of the tale, before he had 
conceived the design of revealing it by his lips.— 
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** Then 80inething> evil, has happened cried Emily 
the moment she saw him. He will not write ; — 
perhaps he cannot write ;-^he is sick ; — he is dead ; 
Oh ! yes, he is lost, he is Shipwrecked ! — I shall see 
him no more ; Ob ! my God ! I shall see Bedford no 
more !" — The shock of her feelings was overpowering 
»id she swooned at the feet of her father, who unable 
to assist, wept and groaned over her unconscious 
body. 

To judge of the sudden transition of Emily's 
thoughts, from evil te evil, till at last they rested in 
the one horrible idea of Bedford's shipwreck and 
death, it will be necessary to advert to the changes 
which every interrogation of Emily produced in the 
aspect of her father ; till a complete agony wrung 
his frame with tears, sobs, and lamantations. — It 
was then she perceived the full extent of her misery 
and benificient nature drew a veil of insensibility 
over her suffrings. 

Scenes of woe so unutterable as now occurred in the 
dwelling of the wretched father of Emily, baffle the 
powes of description After laying in a state of a- 
gopy and torture for six hours, the miserable girl 
gave birth to a dead infant, the fatal proof of her 
over-confiding faith in her lover* and the cause of all 
that mental distraction, which had wrung her soul 
with remorse, fear, and suspense, during the ab- 
sence of Bedford The distraction of the father wa9 
unspeakable, Emily was suspended over tiff tomb 
by a single thread; she was frail ano weak but not 
less innocent oh account of her misfortune The 
anxious and sorrowful parent gazed u^^on hsr^ 
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with heart-breaking' tenderness and grief. She 
at leng-th revived for a moment, and opening her 
eyes cast a timid glance around ; and seeming 
suddenly to become conscious of all that had 
happened, as the truth flashed before her, tears 
gushed into her eyes, as she feebly articulated, with 
a broken voice, and with an averted glance, ** father 
can you forgive me ?** — Who can imagine the feelings 
of that father at that moment. •* Oh ! Emily, my 
love, my daughter ! my child ! forgive you— yes, 
yes, I forgive all— by this fond kiss of thy father's 
take my forgiveness, my blessing !** — •* Then I am 
again happy, I die happy," articulated faintly the 
unliappy girl, and before he had ceased to press his 
lips to her cheek, her afflicted spirit had flown to 
regions of peace and purity. 

** Peace to thy broken heart, and virgin grave,— 
" She was thy hope — thy joy—they love — thine all, 
'* And that last thought on him thou could'st not 

save, 
« Sufficed to kill."- 

Her father, ignorant of her dissolution, and fear- 
ful of the effect of the conflict, in her mind, still 
pressed her in his arms, as if to shield her from the 
cold and iron shaft of death, nor could tie be persua- 
ded to leave her corpse,. till nature, exhausted by his 
sufferings, sunk under the pressure, and he was 
borne i^ensible to his bed With his dead child 
claspe'd in his arms, he seemed like Lear, and might 
have uttered the same piercing cry of grief- 

•* Howl, howl, howl, howl ! O, you are men of stones. 
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** I know when one is dead, and when one lives ; 
** She's dead as earth." — 

The wo-stricken father survived Emily but three 
months ; nor ceased to breathe her name while Life 
remained to give him power of utterance. By his 
direction, she was buiried in the garden attached to 
the house and her grave surrounded by a wliite pa- 
ling, where he also ordered himself to be interred by 
the side of his daughter's g^ve. The father of Bed- 
ford was informed of the history of his son's court- 
ship, and to save the feelings of his friend, he agreed 
to give out the previons nutrriag-e of the unfortunate 
youth, ere he sailed for Eiigland. He arrived to ful- 
fil the last injunctions of the dymg father of Emily ; 
and having paid more than common attention to his 
exequies, but avoiding all pomp, he took possession 
of the effects, and having settled e%*ery claim » closed 
the tcnantless abode of sorrow, and returned to new 
enterprises in the western countiy. I passed the 
house a few days ago; and could not restrain a 
tear at the desolation of the scene that was spread 
before me. The wild briars and long grass had 
overgrown the sunken graves of both father and 
daughter, the paling was fast decaying and falling to 
the ground, and the mansion itself seemed to share 
in the dreary desolation and woe, which even after 
death, seemed still to be visited on every thing con- 
nected with the fortunes o^ Andrew Hood, 

" Tliy Daughter's dead ! 

Hope of thine age, thy twilight's lovely beam. 

Hark ? to the hurried question of Despair, 

•* Where is thy child," an echo uvswen «* WhereT' 

O 
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** Jmiton^g the p ince of poets — 8q -we say ; 

Ji little heavy but no Less divine : 
An independent being in hin day-— 

Learned, pioust temperate in love and -wine* 
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Whbh I .mention the term Napoleanad, as the title 
of the Epic p *em^ to which we would invite the ge- 
nius of Lord Byron, as onf equal to the grandeur and 
magnificence of his powers ; the imagination of the 
reader will naturally hasten to anticipate the won- 
derful subject, on which it is proflttfied to found it. 
-The life, genius, and career of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
surpass every story hoth ancient and modern, which 
forms the g^und-work and superstructure of an 
Epic poem. As it relates to the dignity, nobleness 
and elevation of the theme, as well as the design, 
unity, iind denouement, nothing ran exceed it In 
point of magnificence and grandeur, what can com- 
pare to the grand project of the Conquest of the World 9 
What a sublime and congenial work fo- a poet of 
Byron's stupendous powers ! To trace the progress 
of this colossal conqueror, from victory to victory ; 
from his annihilation of armies to his thraldom of 
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the globe, nation after nation, till be felt the world 
8trup:^ling in his unequal gripe, and panting to re- 
gain its Liberty: To describe in the glowing Ian* 
guajce of poetry, the march of desolation, the death 
of tiio.tsunda, the saclL of cities^ and the conflagra- 
tion of Capitols, would form but one part of this sub- 
lime and interesting topic, which swells the mind 
to wo derful dilation, even by the cpnception of its 
immensity. 

Wh n we consider in another point of view the 
wonderful achieTements of France under his aus- 
pices, in science, arts, agriculture, and all that ad- 
vances a g^at nation in the road of felicity and gran- 
deur, the character of Kapoleon presents a complete 
pic ulre of a poetical Hero. \8 the patron of Litera- 
ture he stands pre eminent. France is indebted to 
him )or her architecture, her great and Roraan-like 
roads, her elegant and permanent bridges, her ca- 
nals» her polytechnic schools, her botanic g^dens, 
her ZfOttvre, whith all had their birth and progres- 
sive existence with him,--and which have almost 
peririlied with him. Napoleon was emphatically the 
Protector of every branch of science and art, that 
exalts an empire in the moral and political scale of 
excellence. He was truly the Father of France, and 
the wonder of the Age. Liberal philosophy and 
bold, dauntless research take their origin from bis 
era. 

In magnanimity, that first quality of heroic minds, 
what personage of ancient or modem history, has 
excelled him ? His conduct towards the various 
Monarchs whom he successively subjugated^ speak 
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volumes in favour of his clemency and greatness of 
soul His contempt of every thing of a pecuniary 
nature, bespeaks a towering* and extraordinary mind, 
elevated above the grovelling conceptions of a sor- 
did and selfish nature. — While all around him were 
eng^ssed in accumulating wealth, J^apoUon was 
satisfied •with Fame. 

Napoleon was a husband and a father ! Let not his 
g^at remoteness from us, lead us to imagine that 
he wanted conjugal tenderness, or was deficient in 
parental affection Still his heart was the heart of 
a Uero rather raised above, than insensible to the 
domestic sympathies. 

We do not presume to give a complete analytical 
view of the diversified features of such a poem : but 
merely lo show, how fully competent the subject is 
to the digpfiity of the Epopee, and how worth) 'of all 
the powers of the most stupendous gtnius First, 
as it respects the Man ! Napoleon the favourite 
child of genius, and of Fortune ; in his intulleci great, 
subliitae, and capable of conceiving with distinctness, 
and planning with systematic precision, the subjuga- 
tion of Europe and Asia to his individual sway ! 
This in itself, stamps the grandeur of his intellect, 
without pointing to that searching penetration, and 
quick, overreaching sagacity, which anticipated the 
designs, and frustrated the councils of his foes.— It 
may possibly be objected, that be was destitute of 
piety and religion, and wanted the soft endearments 
of a good heart Let us grant this- In my judge- 
ment, the first objection forms the brightest trait of 
sublimitj; it gives a daring and UQ!^QtAXQ>o\a^Vt 
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sweep to the energies of bis mind, and recommends 
him as the Hero of an Epic, where the ^eaf, not the 
good, is the characteristic quality demanded by the 
subject. The same observation will apply with equal 
force, to the want of goodness of heart, even allow- 
ing what might be questioned, in point of historical 
veracity. Epic heroes are not required to be philan- 
thropists, or Hvmavdi. Take for example the per- 
son just named, as the hero of an Epic poem ; and the 
mere mention of the fact reveals the absurdity of 
such an uncritical opinion. All that is grand, splen- 
did, and wonderful, is found in the character of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte / and the single object of his pub- 
lic liAi ttniveraal donumon, presents us with that uni- 
ty ofaction^ which constitutes one of the chief beau- 
ties of the Epic, 

Let us now consider the aste in which he flourish- 
ed, and the tlieatre on which he acted, in relation to 
the peculisr fitness of this subject for an Epic poem. 

I'he age of Napoleon was the most extraordinary 
and astonishing in the annals of mankind. It sur- 
passes all that is ancient, and stands by itself in tlie 
modern world. One event, that of the Revolution in 
France^ would be sufficient to stamp it with this 
character. The birth day of Liberty to Europe, is a 
sublime and fruitful source, of the noblest sentiments 
and most exalted passions. This may be termed the 
commencement of the age of Napoleon, when Reason 
assumed the majesty of Empire, and Priestcraft sink- 
ing with the Kings that supported it, left the mind 
unfettered by superstition and bigotry After- tJiat 
grand ev&Af we find the Hero ovaiih^ fUevmAge, 
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and moulding Time, Oestiny, Fortune, all that we 
fancy to be uncontroulable, to his own views and 
purposes. It was then emphatically the ^ge of Na- 
poleon / as the anterior period was the age of Reason. 
This presents a feature in the subject, entirely nxmel^ 
unprecedented, And untouched by the human mind- 
Homer, Milton, Tasso, Dante, Virgil, can give us 
nothing that will approach it in magnificent singu- 
larity. Voltaire^ ffenriad would not compare with 
it, without a degrading disparagement. No con- 
queror of antiquity created hh ovm age, though he 
may have changed the face of things to his own ge- 
nius, in his ovm country. But Napoleon moulde^ all 
the notions of the civilized roorld, to his own peculiar 
and transcendent genius— and that world still bears, 
and will forever bear, the indelible stamp of his Pow- 
er and his Mind. How superior in this respect, ia 
the theme of Nupoleon for an Epic, to that of all 
others ! France, Europe, the World, will never ef- 
face the salutary impression made by Napoleon on all. 

W^at episodes ; how brilliant, magnificent, and 
interesting, would be tlie episodes, which the battles 
of JlusterlitZt Marengo^ Lodi, Moscow, Waterloo, ^c. 
wouid furnish ! 

His captivity in Elba, his escape ; his recaptivity, 
his confinement at St Helena,' his Death/ would all 
form great and noble features in such a poem. — The 
catastrophe would be horridly sublime — The Con- 
queror ^ the World, poisoned in his Prison, at the 
instance of a confederacy of pious Kings, who felt 
their Tbronu tremble beneath them, by the mere 
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breath of his existence, thou^ a Prisoner on a desert 
rock in the Indian Ocean ! 

The philosophy, science, and intellectual refine- 
ment of the Age, may be supposed unfavourable to 
the perfect production of an Epic Poem upon any 
subject of modern origin. But experieace and ob* 
servation do not favour this apprehension Although 
the machinery of pagan mythology could not well be 
used with all its wonted effect, yt t we may reasona- 
bly question, whether the modern Epopee cannot at- 
tain all its characteristic grandeur and interest, by 
the poet confining himself to the received opinions 
of philosophy, in endowing his Hero with such ge- 
nii as Socrates and Tasso, believed themselves to 
be influenced by. The rapid course of events, in the 
present case, would prevent the serious want of more 
machinery, than the great agents, causes, and effects 
of the Revolution, would so readily sug-gest to the 
fancy of a competent Poet. The Spirit of Discord^ 
o£ Intrigue, of JtmbitioHy of War, of Peace, of Virtue, 
Vfc. would themselves form an admirable machinery. 

I am no inspired Bard, but had I leisure and in- 
dustry. I would attempt to become one on such a 
theme as this. 

Bonaparte has afforded too many subjects calcu- 
Uted 

** To point a moral, or adorn a tale," 

to allow such an Epic, to want a moral lesson ; which 
however, the licence of poetical justice, would never 
permit to appear as a deficiency. Upon this point, it 
wouid be Miper fliioiit to extend our remarks. 
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1 have touched this subject with apprehension and 
trembhng, lest some rash and inconsiderate bard, 
should venture to essay a theme, which gigantic 
and magnificent geniub alone, can manage without 
disgrace, or without giving birth to an abortion. A 
miscarriage would throw discredit on what should 
remain sacred. Let not the impious touch of medioc- 
rity then, profane the stupendous, vast, and tower- 
ing subject. 

^ No solemn, antique gentleman of rhyme. 
Who having angled all'his life for fame. 

And getting but a nibble at a time, 
Stii • fussily keeps fishing on, the same 

Small " Triton of the minnows," the sublime 
Of Mediocrity t the furious tame, 

The echo** echo, usher of the school 

Of Female wits, boy-bards— in short, a fool." 

In the name of reason, of taste, of judgment, and 
even of decency,! would implore Mediocrity to »void 
it ; and not only mediocrity, but superstition, bigo- 
try, and intolerance. Such a theme is formed for 
XAFKTxo, not for a sect; and the Epic Poem derived 
from it, should speak to the great family of Mortals 
only, in a language intelligible to all, clothing senti- 
ments which Reason could not dispute. 

To Lord ByroUy the world justly looks for such an 
Epic. We have a claim upon him for it, which he 
cannot evade — the entire competency of his poetical 
genius, and his only, to the task. To him too, we 
look f )! that liberality, which can merge the English* 
man \t\ the Philosopher. — The Pofet seems to have 
been ^ade for the Hero, and for the Age j-^the con- 
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densed energies of both, having an appropriate and 
true representafhre in the autlior of Don Juan, and in 
him only. We speak upon this subject with the 
zeal and earnestness of enthusiasm ; we desire to see 
KAPi>LEOv in the hands of the first poet, and most ex- 
traordinary man of the age, because we feel assured, 
that shouM he not undertake and perform it, we 
shalt never experience the pleasure of contemplating 
the most transcendent theme the world ever gavo 
birth to, splendidly wrought into a beautiful and 
sublime Epic, which in the hands uf Byron would 
elLcei all that Homer or Virgil ever produced. 
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Bewhiching maid ! But change that name 
Thy brilliant charms Til then adore ; 

Avow my ardent, constant flame, 

Hail Hymen's rights— and sigh no more ! 

^ " Flora ! It is a pretty name,** said my aunt Tibi- 
tha, as she gently raised the lid of her snuiF box, to 
legale her nose with a pinch of extraordinary fine 
rappee, the fragrance of which spread far around, 
and even reached the comer, where I sat inditing 
an Ode of Love, to the very Lady in question. I had 
just finbhed the first, stanza, which ran thus : 

Oh Flora dear ! thou Goddess fair, 
To thee let every zepher bear. 

The sweets of every flower ; 
Let all the tenants of the field, 
Bring all the treasures that they yield, 

Whiie throjied in yonder bower : 
From me this tribute dei^^n to prize, 
A heart dissolv*d in Love and Sighs ! 

*' It is a pretty name, she reiterated, and is assot- 
elated with ail that is aweet of the graces and ftow^ 
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ers ; but I somehow never could bring* myself to 
like it^ because it so exclusively appropriated to the 
jet polished darosals of Africa, lu all the states* 
aye and in all the free states too, for even here thoiie 
sooiy maidens are metamorphosed into celestials ; 
the frequent call of Flora, to perform some menial, 
office, constantly associates mean and grovelling 
ideas with the name ; and banishes the most roman- 
tic fancies Ax^hich a lover might be inclined to indulge 
in. What a misfortune it must be, she concluded, 
with great pathos of tone and gesture, to have a 
daughter named 'Flora /' Here she closed her box, 
tapped the lid with a significant air, and replaced it 
in her pocket. 

I felt my t)lood chill at the bare reflection ; rested 
my head upon my hand, and said— nothing —1 was 
even then as my aunt spok^, on the point of con- 
firming my passion for Flora ; and felt 1 scarcely 
know how, but some what foolish — I i ecollected, 
however, that my aunt Tibitha, was an old maid ; 
and a little consoled by the thought, ventured to 
combat her prejudices ! 

" But aunt, said I, wherefore should so trifling an 
association of ideas, upon a mere name, so totally in- 
dependent of the loveliness of the creature who bears 
it, be suffered to strew affliction in the path of life ? 
After all, it is but a vulgar prejudice, beneath the 
attentention of a noble mind /" 

Mf aunt felt nurt at the implied censure. She 
drew herself up to the perfect elevation of m.«jestic 
dignity j but did not contradict me ! "Surely, she 
repliedi in a meaiured and slow tone I Surel)^! but 
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there is always something «^en in a prejudice, that 
will have weight, though it cannot command admi* 
ration**-^! feU the truth of the remark ; and still mora 
the weight of the prejudice. 

The door ot the ro^jm opene4* and who should 
present herself but— /Yoro / • My dear child ! w* 
have just been talking of you, cried my Aunt ! And 
notwithstanding vulg&r prejudice I must say I love 
you better than any little hussey .n tow.) 

Flora half blushed ! I rose and bowed C(.K>ly ! t 

never felt in my life so little emotion ! And yenter- 
day, had Flora appeared, I should have trembl d nke 

an aspen ; burned like a Lover, and palpitated tike 
—a girl ! — I cursed inwardly all old maids, who ut* 
tec sentences of detraction at random, and ditpar* 
ugct by habit, even those they most love Uell, 
thought I, as I am half cured of my Love, I will sit 
down, and in my own mind draw a picture of Flo- 
ra / 

She is just passed sixteen ; and every fascinating 
charm of person, rivits the eye of admiring love ! Of 
a height just to be graceful ; a sparenesa of form 
just interesting ; delicacy, health, and cheerfulness^ 
combine to throw a lustre ove«* features beautiful, 
regular, and intelligent. It was the brilliancy of this 
effect, that had enthralled mf* !<— I now listened to 
her conversation with my aunt , and began to won- 
der at my own folly !— She talks fluently, but with- 
out meaning ; she has read much, yet seems to un* 
derstand notliing. There was a vacancy in far mindg 
which all her copiousness of diction could not con- 
ceal. A kind of sexual and impcrfiaet eenccptioa ; 

H 
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where thought swims over the soul, like water over 
glass, leaving no trace beh'md ! Yet Flora was pas- 
sionate. When angry she never spoke — it was be- 
cause emotion stifled all articulation ! She was like- 
wise perverse. Check her, and she spoke not again 
for days. It seemed as if the iire of her wrath would 
consume her soul ! Yet still she was a woman — still 
lovely — still doatingly fond, when disposed to love ! 
— ^ince the observation of my Aunt upon her name^ 
I could see naught but her defects. Her skin was 

less fair ; her eyes less bright ; her voice less sweet ; 
her person less lovely ! 

Flora was educated at a Boarding School, uf the 
highest fashion Dr. Metaphor instructed her in 
beUes'iettres ; Dr. Courwell in French f Dr. Tietongue 
in Latin / Langanelli in Italian. She sings in a most 
ravishing style ; plays to admiration on the harp, 
piano-forte and guitar ! — But all these acquisitions 
lie dormant, because imperfect, and no occasion calls 
for their display She has come out, to speculate for 
a Husband. She visits balls, and dances, — the most 
insipid antomations do the same, She attends a 
C ncert, where hired proficients excel her in every 
thing, where she even permitted to display her ac- 
complisliments. All private parties are transformed 
into Dances t where it is impossible either to sing, or 
play. Nobody talks French in fashionable ciroies, 
nor is it understood better than Latin or Italian.-^ 
She cannot remain at honie «ong, and when there, 
fashionable practices preclude, in like manner, any 
obtrusion of her acquirements : thai would be term- 
ed vulgar. She dare not thinh for herself, because 
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Fashion has erected her standard ot action, to devi- 
ate trdm which is high treason towards her majesty ! 
To re»d, write, or sew, is equally impossible. U hen 
: confined at home, by ihe weather, she frets in impa- 
tience, till it clears oA', and permits her to promo* 
nade through Chesnut-street ! 

** Mr. €ri)rioas, > ou mope, cried Flora, interrupt- 
ing my sketch. She expressed it, in a tone, half 
mortified, half angry, half sorryfal ! Are there thrtt 
btUvet to a tone / 

*' Miss Flora, 1 answered, can you make a pie, 6r 
a pudding or cure meat; or make jelly, or stuff a 
goose, OP bone a turkey, or** 

" Make a man of Genius a man of sense," inter- 
Topted my Aunt, taking up my words. I felt the 
justness of the rebuke. My inward reflections had 
broken out into language and carried me beyond the 
limits of propriety or politeness. I asked her par- 
don ! slie answered me by observing, << they are not 
fathionable accomplishments!*'— « fashionable indeed 
cried my aunt! would you make all our ladies of 
quality mere drabs of house-keepers and cooks. 

My surmise was correct. Flora could do nothing 
which was useful^ and had no opportunity of doing 
what was pleating ! ** Good God ! said I inwardly ! 
what a monster is fashionable education / If woman 
was ordained exclusively fur perpetual flirtation in 
the airy regions of folly, and of nothingntss / doomed 
to unceasing celibacy, to growin)^ selfishness; to 
peevish solitude of heart, and frivoli^ of taste, then 
indeed, the present system would defy improvement! 
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but as the companion, wiftr and solace of man ; the 
friend of his bosom, the— — 

** Ah ! Mw Edgeworth is charming, indeed," said 
F/ora, to my aunt mtemipting the train of my reflec- 
tions. *' And on Bducation, she was never surpass- 
ed ; her system is divitte** said Flora vith a sigh ! 

There was something wanting to complete my pic- 
ture of Flora , and this remark at once furnished me 
tbe tnut in lull relieC Flora and Jlfi«« Edgeworth 
transformed into teachers of education, and crea> 
tors of systems! What a commentary on their own 
want cf instruction, and wise discipline in their 
youth ! Had they received a wife etiueaiion, neither 
of them would thus have presumed, to propound 
qrstems, or decide upon principles beyond the reach 
6f the most disciplined and acute philoshphy ! Good 
Heavens ! where will my reflections now carry me ! 
sweet ! divine, Mw Edgeworth / celestinl ! intellect- 
ual Flora /—I began to see her in a worse light than 
^er Love ! I never loved her ! 1 never esteemed 
fter! I do not now even admire her. I think the 
roses on her cheeks are not natural ! i^e paint8->» 
and a woman who paints—'* will do any thing,'* says 
Uie apothegm. 

Flora arose and walked to the window. I could 
not keep my eyes from the amorous gracefulness of 
all her motions ; the lovely symmetr}' of her form ; 
the well-applied assistance of corsets and lace, to 
Swell her figure into attractive proportions ! Ah ! 
this too is a part of her education ! She was brought 
ap lo dro%% ! But if she marriis, will her husband 
never see her eicept in full uniform ?<— will she dress 
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to please him ? this accomphshment then is also de« 
ceptive ! where is it most required, it is never eX' 
ercised towards the proper object and on the pro" 
per occasion. 

" Well, good bye. Miss Tabitha," said /Vbra going 
towards the door which I sprang forward to open 
just as Flora had placed her hand upon the lock, and 
thus our hands encountered each other. I felt a 
thrill even to my heart. I thought her hand pressed 
upon mine. My blood felt feverish. — "Good bye 
cried, she, with affected vivacity, I fear your atmos- 
phere here is loaded with blue miattna, so infectious 
and so deadly to blightsome cheerfulness ! Well Mr. 
Gorious, I sincerely hope you may never become 
the Founder of an Atylum for Hypocondriack» /*' ''And 
I, Miss Flora, sincerely and devoutly pray, that you 
may never become the Patroness of aRecepiaole for 
— old Bachelors .'" " Hah ! I know your meaning sir, 
You mean old maids ! But I'll remember you for it !*• 
" Thanks then to Miss Edgevorthf and modern edu- 
cation derived from fashionable Boarding" Schvols P* 
answered I, and being ou tof humour with my A-wnt^ 
, my poem, and with Florae retired to my closet, there 
to examine the Literary Criminals that I had doom- 
ed '■ ■ nine years solitary confnement, according to the 
precept of Horace, 

h2 
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And live there men, who slight immortal fame f 
Who then with incense shall adore our name ? 
But, mortals ! know, 'tis still our greatest pride 
To blaze those virtues, which the good would hide. 
Rise ! Muses, rise ! add all your tuneful breath. 
These must not sleep in darkness and in death. 

POPE. 

I amjust returned from a meeting of a Literary Club, 
of which I have the honour to be the founder. It is 
composed of a set of choice intellectual spirits, who 
despising the charlatanry of grave and dignified 
bodies of learned men, whose importance is derived 
from the solemnity of forms, and the seals of parch- 
ments, are more inclined to give a free and unre- 
strained exercise to the play of their wit, than to 
rest contented with the empty title of an L. L. D., 
that forever after forbids them to smile, joke, make 
a pun, or give any risible evidence of possessing a 
vivacity of intellect, or a fecundity of fancy. 

Our Club has a nofne, and that's all it has which 
resembles any other society, which has been insti- 
tlited to encourage the breed of mxite&« citXA v^s^ 
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mote the diflTusion uf thf. cacoethes aeribendi et loquetf 
(lit which formal and ponderous societies arc so apt 
to crush in their cold embraces. We meet as incli- 
nation prompts us ; our room is always ready, and 
the door if not always open, stands ready to be open- 
ed by the hand of a member, without the formality 
of a janitor, a ticket, or a summons. We have as- 
sumed the appellation of Sophiatt, or Learned Men, 
but like most other societies we give very little de- 
monstration of the truth of our title, by our conver- 
sation. We have no President, having learned from 
observation that a President is generally the dullest, 
and most sleepy member of all societies ; besides, 
that we are from principle opposed to all aristocratl- 
cal distinctions, and contend that men should only be 
distinguished by superiority of mind, by the spark- 
ling of their wit, the value of their learning, the 
bri^jflitness of their fancy, and the solidity of their 
judgment. Having no rules to repress the freedom 
ofdiscourse into cold respect, and no restraints which 
daiTip the rising ardour of the creative soul, as it buds 
in eloquence on the lips, we mingle, in an intellec- 
tual sense, as if in a state of Nature, our ideas kissing, 
toying and gamboling with each other, in the full 
and bounding consciousness of innocent imagina- 
tion. — One thing may be set down as certain, accord- 
ing to the Consiitution of our society, by wiiich I 
mean its want of a Constitution, no man proud either 
in mind, or purse, can possibly find entrance into 
our flub, however highly recommended by h\^ p rts, 
being excluded i)y th>- single black ball ■ o-an 
mind. At present our number is small, as may na- 
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turally be supposed, for genuine wit is a rare com- 
roodit)', not exceeding a dozen ; but any gentleman 
who can unroll the certificate of his soul, and pntve 
bimself— not stupid, no chewer of opium, and no 
beggar of halt-pence, or retailer of brok>'n ideas may 
be sure of being admitted an honourable member of 
the Sophitfg Club. 

I intend, for the illumination of posterity, to gpve 
a sketch of some of our most distinguished and emi- 
nent SophitUf as they are well worthy of the pointed 
attention of the present, and all future ages. — But 
as they are all originalt^ we shall not shock the or- 
thodox dulness of the times by more than one or two 
descriptions at once of 

•* TTheir classical profiles and quizzical dresses.'* 
I cannot explain it, but the fact will not admit of de- 
nial'-that men distinguished for their minds are al- 
most invariably ugly and deformed, or disagreeable 
in their visage and person, or if comly, repulsive 
and unpleasant in their manners. A finer set of ug- 
lier rogues never met together than our Sophists. 
Now there is our brightest wit, Clamero. His mouth 
is a perfect lion's, his nose is a complete bottle, with 
, the neck for its bridge ; his eyes are like the tvi ink* 
Kngs of a pigs, only they squint in hprrible discord. 
But his person is more out of proportion even Uian 
his face, but indescribable, consistently with th( be- 
lief of the reader, who would denounce a true por- 
trait as a fiction. His mind however, ampl> com- 
pensates for this defect. This is indeed celestial, 
both in point of judgment and imagination, but Ins wit 
excels every thing, Clamero no sooner hobbles into 
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the Club room, (being lame in one leg) than he is 
sure to excite a burst of laughter and merriment, by 
some witty and facetious remark, the like of which 
was never heard before. I will not attempt to paint 
his jokes or his witticisms ; such bon-mots seldom 
read well, and never produce that effect on paper^ 
which they do viva voce, coming as it were hot from 
the mind to the tongue, and burning from the tongue 
to the ears of the stander-by. Glamero in fact, is 
the very heart of our Club; he gives it warmth, 
life, circulation, and in return excites many a laugh 
at his own expense ; but we never jest upon his' 
personal defects, always restraining ourselves with- 
in the strictest bounds of decorum, upon this touchy 
point, and of which the tact and delicacy of taste 
that distinguishes all our Sophists, affords us an un- 
erring clue. It must not be supposed that because we 
are ugly, deformed and void of stately rules to keep us 
ribbed in stiff formality, that we are therefore rude» 
ill bred or petulent Far from it are the distinguish- 
ed members of the Sophittt Club, whose minds glit- 
ter with the treasure of science, and flash with the 
coruscations of wit ; while a dingy dress, or ugly vi' 
sage, obscures the outward man. To confess the 
truth, the most discreditable feauture in our Club 
is the lack of a clean and entire coat, the snow 
white purity of shirt and neckcloth, and all that per- 
sonal neatness, (sarcastically styled Corinthianism) 
which is so great a charm both in the eyes of man 
and woman, and so great an object of adoration to 
the world. A Sophot, cannot pay his devoirs to two 
gods at the same time, and cultivate the toilet while 
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he imbibes learning in the temple of the muses, 
even supposing his 6nances to be in a condition 
auspicious to dandyism. As the mind is cultivated 
the body roust remain fallow, especially when the 
harvest of the former will not furnish decent cover- 
mg for the latter, which is often the case with our 
Club, who are frequently compelled to pay for a 
new suit, by going through the progress of legal ac- 
quitment, and acquaint an ill natured world with the 
thifis to which men of genius are obliged to resort 
in order to preserve their reputation. This is more 
especially the case with our grand wit Clatnero, who 
is sensibly alive to the luxury of a clean costume, but 
so indifferent as to its cut and fashion, that he might 
often be taken for the body of an ancient, who had 
realized his resurrection before the last day. His 
coat hang^ about him like an old woman's loose 
gown, and often excites me to something more than 
a smilef when his long and lank figure associates' in 
my mind, the scare-crows erected in itit fields by 
farmers, who suspend an old red flannel petticoat 
at the top of a long pole, and on that again, threw 
the old crown of a hat that has lost the brim, making 
altogether a most hedious rag atatuet for the elements 
to spend their wrath on. Such is the taste of our 
great wit Clamero. Poor fellow, who can help 
sighing over the cruel necessities of men of Letters. 

'* Doom'd to eternal head-aches and old tomes, 
" An Ode on Hunger, or a song of groans/^ 

Yet to hear Clamero talk you would suppose the 
greatest dandy of the court, was holding forth a dis- 
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sertation upon fashion, taste, and the luxury of dress. 
He criticises Watsons' cut as being too extravagant, 
and not classical, and even extends the lash of his 
critical acumen to the frshionable mantua-roakers of 
our bslles, and while he sighs forth, *' Oh, Greece, 
Greece ! celestial Greece," you would imagine our 
women the very slatterns of the world in point of 
elegance and g^ce. But here he is wrong, and I 
cannot suffer the occasion to pass, without observing 
for his edification, that it was rather the ^spana'a 
of Greece, as it is here the Cyprians of America, 
who displayed most taste in dress, while chaste ma- 
trons, and blushing virgins were content to attire 
themselves in the most simple costume. But whith- 
er have I digressed ? from the club of the Sophists, 
to the Cyprians of Greece and,Philadelphia ! let not 
the conjuaction, however, operate to the prejudice 
of the most happy and philantropic society of learn- 
ed men that ever shed the beams of brotherly love 
over the irritable world of authors, scoliasts, com- 
mentators, and compilers* Our Club, can neither 
provoke envy nor jealousy ; it is too humble for the 
one, and too beneficient for the other. Literature 
can only become an object of envy to mankind in 
general by being associated with opulence and rank. 
The Club of Sophists^are poor, because they delight 
more in intellectual pleasures, than gainful enter- 
prises ; and as they who give themselves up to the 
pleasing illusions of th6 imagination, soon become 
alienated from the sordid speculations of the world, 
it is not surprising to find such an assembly of learn* 
ed men, quite as etherial in their estates, as in theif 
CMtatic naions. 
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NUMBER XI. 

A SOLEMN ORATION ON FASHION. 

Every Lady of the land 
Should have her tail so long training^. 
That where'er they go, it may be seen, 
How kirk and causey they sweep clean. 

8IB DAVID LTNDKSAT MODEBKIZXD. 

It is a subject for deep lamentation, in an age when 
Philosophy has got the start of common sense, and sci- 
ence progresses on principles, whose rapidity of mo- 
tion eludes the keenest vision ; that no attention haa 
yet been given by the benefactors of mankind, to the 
study of Fashion, as an exalted and seperate depart- 
ment of human knowledge, everj- way worthy of the 
labours of the recondite, the investigations of the 
carious, and the encouragement of Colleges. Act- 
ing on the sublime doctrine o^ perfectabtUty, how can 
we possibly excuse or justify this omission ? Fashion 
that rules the world, is permitted to slumber in un- 
improved barbarity and rudeness, its principles un- 
known, its influence capricious, and its whole system 
in undigested mass of incongruous notions. The 
fact rebukes us in eloquent and plaintive terms, and 
justly oasts a stigma upon our unlverailieS) o>rc "^^tH- 

I 
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fessors, our philosophical societies, and the entity 
concatenation of all our ramifications of Literature 
and science. 

The immutability of huinan greatness, or of cele- 
brated inventions, has always been a serious diside- 
ratum with Philosophers, and has afforded a brilliant 
theme for the play of an excursive fancy. The fleet, 
ing and imperfect condition of all terrestrial nature, 
impresses the mind with rational melancholy, as 
proclaiming the transitory nature of every thing hu- 
man. It is the object of an enlightened philosophy 
to arrest the progress of decay, to reduce chaos to 
harmony, and to bring order out of confusion. Let 
not Fashion therefore forever remain buried in prim« 
eval crudeness and disorder ! 

When we moralize over the ruins of departed 
grandeur, or sigh as we contemplate the slow ad- 
vances of instinctive improvement, devoid of the 
lights of science, the heart of benevolence throbs with 
ardent desire to improve the condition of that know- 
ledge, without which, even the professors of science 
descend to the vulgarity of the sloven, and poets and 
philosophers lose the aid of the graces to recommend 
them to the admiration of mankind. Had Dr. Johnson 
been a Professor of Fashion^ or a Doctor of the Gra^s, 
instead of an L. L. D., how different would have been 
the character of his Rambler^ and how much more 
illustrious, the courtly career of this slouchy pen- 
sioner ! ']ould he have caught but one of the graces 
of Chesterfield^ how different might have been the 
fate and condition of Fashion ! His powerful pen 
would hare given it harmony, arranged it into sys- 
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tem« and moulded its now rude and transitory shape, 
into pennanency of principle, symmetry of propor- 
tion, and beauty of arrangement. 

When we remember the sudden extremes to 
which Fashion is liable, when we call to mind the 
rage for pinching stays, swelling hoops, and tower- 
ing head dresses, that once prevailed, and now con- 
template the passion that hres every virgin, matron, 
and widowed bosom, for a slim form, a divided bust, 
and an enveloped arm, wMuist feel disposed to weep 
oTcrthe neglect of a department of knowledge which 
has left us without a controlling principle to regulate 
its extravagant transitions. 

The variations of Fashion must always excite ex- 
alted emotions, and inspire sublime conceptions 
Nature has allotted Ftuhton as a mark of distinction 
to those, who despising the petty avocations of Lit- 
erature, War, or Politics, soar to immortality upon 
the cut of a coat, or become as notorious fur the tie 
of a cravat, as Homer for his Paternal Epic. That 
Fashion was bestowed on man for the purpose of a 
more full developement of his mental powers, no 
doubt can now be entertained. As a mark of dis- 
tinction, it is a great incentive to the noblest ambi- 
tion. Originally the attendant of wealth, it has no^xr 
become the mark and criterion of merit : So that 
its piimary folly seems to have been lost in a rational 
application of silly principles to a noble purpose. 
Once the measure o a man's purse it is now the 
more excellent criterion of his taste, his modesty, 
and his genius, ^ 

It is in the shades of antiquity that we must search 
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for the germs of improvement. From darkness we 
strike out light, and take a lesson in wisdom, from 
the folly of our ancestors. Let us see if we cannot 
elicit some great and lucid principle, to govern our 
speculations on Fashion, from the records of past 
time. 

If we can recognize in some of the current fash- 
ions of the day, a resemblance to the customs, coo« 
tours, and habiliments of our Anglo- Stiocon ancestors, 
as I think might satisfactjgpy be shown ; it opens to 
view, at once, the secret governing principle, which 
nature has established in respect to the vicissitudes 
of fashion. Indeed, both analogy and experience 
proclaim in pretty intelligible language, Xh^Xftuhimi 
may be regulated even by the want of inwntion, 
which will compel us to a gradual change, or transi- 
tion from one cut or form to another, till the whole 
circle of the revolution being completed, we must 
commence it anew ; and in this manner, we may aT> 
range all the fashions of half a century, with their 
stipulated periods of use and disuse, with the same 
precision that we regulate the meals of the day, or 
the divisions and subdivisions of time. 

It appears by statutes still preserved, and records 
rendered authentic by accidental agfreement with 
one another, that about the year 1460, during the 
reign of James 2d of Scotland, (in matters of impor- 
tance dates also become important) an edict of that 
Prince was issued, which prohibitedany wom^n from 
app<'a>-ing at church, or coming to market, with her 
face muzzled or covereci. This ancient fashion of 
wearing veils, has tor many ages revolved into use 
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and disuse, in regufau* periods of alternate cessation 
and adoption. 

From the exuberant richness of antiquarian know- 
ledge upon this interesting subject, I feel convinced 
that leisure and research are alone wanting, to give 
to Fashion the stability of a science, and the regular 
beauty of a standard art This, however, cannot be 
accomplished without public patronage ; and I there- 
fore propose, that a new chair be instituted in our 
University, appropriated to disquisitions upon the 
science of wig^, cues, coats, cravats, canes, &c. — 
Should the choice of Professor fall upon me, I can 
only declare that while I do not seek the honour, it 
shall be my pride and ambition to discharge its du- 
ties with fidelity, and exalt to its proper sphere a 
department of knowledge, now unjustly condemned 
to grovel in stupid mediocrity. 
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NUMBER XII. 

COURAGE OF A MAN OF FAMILY. 

Vain all your care, vain all your outward pride> 
No art the inward man, can ever hide. 

It is now some years, since an old and revered un- 
cle, to whom I was indebted for my education, paid 
that debt to nature, which no art can evade, or pro- 
crastinate beyond the period of its maturity. — My 
uncle, was passionately devoted, in the latter days of 
bis existence, to what has been thought character- 
istic of old age — narrative. Among the stories, 
which I remember he took peculiar delight in re- 
peating, was that of a Colonial officer in the Militia ; 
whose real rank was that of a Colonel, but who al- 
ways took especial care, to entitle himself General 
—General Drumfield But I am anticipating a part 
of my story, which will more properly come in places 
herafter. 

The time, was about ten years prior to the Revo- 
lutionary War; when the Coffee House and Ex- 
change of this renowned city, was located in the an- 
tique structure, which now stands at the sou'h-west 
comer of Front and Hlgh'itreet. TbiaNva&^bA^isQL* 
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al resort at that period, for aU the great men of the 
day ; as Kitchen's is now for those of the present. — 
It was the favourite and particular resort of the fa- 
mous General to whom nay story alludes. Here 
would he spend many a joyous, hour, over the curl- 
ing clouds of his pipe ; occasionally refreshed by his 
bis mug o: cider Cigars were little used, in those 
days i and the General seldom, touched his pipe» but 
he indulged at the same time, in one of those musical 
and refreshing visions,, which abandon the head 
to the force of grarity, and gives audible indications 
of having ascended from this ball of earth, to a hap- 
pier t>phere. It was unhappily the lot of General 
Drurnfield to b^ a man of Fortune and of leisure ; and 
he rarely took one pipe, but he longed to take a whif 
of the second, and then of the third. But he neither 
smoked, nor drank in silence ; he was a' hero, a man 
of spirit, and a Patriot ; or at least passed for sucb^ 
till the changes of the time gradually eventuated 
in the Revolution, and disclosed his real charac- 
ter. 

I think I see the general standing before me notr» 
as he was described to me, by my uncle Halloway.*- 
Dressed in his long-waisted coat, whose expansive 
skirts met in front, ornamented with huge buttons 
located upon each hip bone, and amply supplied 
with folds ; he afforded a figure, both dignified and 
respectful ; notwithstanding the smallness of his sta- 
ture, and its resemblance to the grotesque. His wig 
was large and well powdered ; hb shoes of the same 
generous fashion, ample and ponderous, with silver 
buckles of proportionate dixnequdons. He wore a 
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little cocked hat, and a sword by his side ; the form- 
er giving liim a fierce and martial air, by being in- 
clined to an angle of defiance. Thus attired, keep- 
ing tune with his gold headed cane ,as he marched 
forward* erect as if at the head of a company ; all 
wai^ bustle and attention, as soon as the General en- 
entered the CoflPee-House, at his usual hour, often 
in the morning. " Well General, good morning* 
Colonel, what news," came from half a dozen, or a 
score of dandies and idlers at the same time.— 
Drumfield bad made it a rule never to answer a man 
who called him Colonel ; but to those who styled him 
General, he was ever courteous, affable, and loqua- 
cious- '* The news, gentlemen, is, 1 am sorry to say 
it, that there is no War ! The world is losing ita 
spirit ; it lacks courage ; priestcraft will ruin, debase 
and enslave us.** — *' No war, General, why the Indi* 
ans are scalping our people, within sixty miles of our 
capital !" answered a little satirical fellow, in a black 
jacket, and yellow leather breeches, who was a weal- 
thy skin-dresser. — '* War with savages, sir ; aye, but 
what gentleman, or man offamily^ would fight with 
savages ? Sir, my mother was the daughter of « Gen- 
eral, under WilUatn and Mary i and knighted by the 
sainted Queen Anne ! Civilised ^ar, sir, is the war 
for gentlemen. Now, sir, I should like to have a cut 
or two at the JPrettcA."— There was a certain bdrw" 
vow way of speaking, peculiar to the Colonel, which 
made his words go a great way, when his reason 
might have fallen short -~His manner of speaking 
was pefectly Johnsonian. 
^Ifa man has courage, said the skvcv-dxewft.'tA 
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think be ma} biiow^ it ag well) against Savages; aye, 
and more so, than in killing his own civil and polite 
fellow men."—** Your remark proves you but half- 
civiJizcd sir, said the Colonel. — For example, I 
inarch out to give battle to the savages. Well ! We 
have a forest on each side of us Well ! — The sava- 
ges lie concealed in the bushes ! very well. — They 
aim at our officers, and we all fall dead ! — Well ! We 
have not forgotten Braddock's defeat. — Well — Now 
flee the gentlemany nature of civilized war, by the 
contrast.— A civilized enemy gives you an open field, 
ari<i broad d^iy light The two armies approach.— 
T)ie> squint at one another, at a long shot. The 
commanders are polite men ; men of family ; and of* 
ten prefer a retreat to a battle. Well ! They recon- 
noitni; i they draw out in order for battle — the ofiicers 
art* !»nug . the distance is respectable ; a few of the file 
are killed, a few wounded ; those whocant stand, re- 
trc*«ii —the brave have the victory and live to enjoy 
their Uurels Now, sir, this is civil and honourable as 
it ouglit to bt\ Give me civil war sir;!*' — *• God for- 
bid ! ciied a little merchani, who that moment en- 
tered ; I thmk we have enough to do with savages.*' 
The General looked on him with a smile of compas- 
sion for what he conceived to be his ignorance ; lit 
his pipe for a third time and resumed his discourse, 
that, '' it Was a great pity, there was no war ! no de- 
cent, civilized war !'* 

" It was the most amusing sight in the world, said 

^)y uncie, to see the colonel, marching and strutting 

up and down, in front of the Coffee House ; ejaculat- 

injr bis pray, rs to Mars, for a war, suited to a Tjtan of 

Jami/ff, Such a war^ as Genexal Dmmfield might 
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serve in, without contamin^iting bis blood, by having 
it B ixed with the base earth he trod on '* 

War with the French at last camf , like the mes* 
senger of bliss, to a tortured sinner. Now was the 
colonel to reap his harvest of glory, in battle with 
the most polite and civil people, upon eartl>. — The 
colonel had filled his second pipe that nioming, when 
the little skin dresser, rushed into the CofF< e-House* 
nearly out of breath ! *' General, general, general, I 
give you joy ; I give you joy ! You are made, you are 
immortal! Now general, now" — ^"^ Saint* d Queen 
Anne ! what could have happened, cried the gener- 
al. Some good fortune, say you ; out with it, sir ; 
delay not my raptures ; come we'll have aM extra 
mug of cider !" — " War ! war ! war ! cried the little 
skin dresser ! Now, general, you shall have a cut or 
two at the French /" The countenance of the colo- 
nel, at these words, evidently fell to tht- peace pos- 
ture ; and his pipe, rested with one end on the table, 
till it gradually went out. But the colonel had ap. 
pearances to keep up. — " War, say you ; and with 
the French too ! wonderful by the sainted Queen An« 
ne ! 1 rejoice, sir, I have now an opportunity to show 
the valour of a man of family, in the defence of hit^ 
countiy. But still my heart bleeds for the widows 
and the orphans, it will cast upon the world.'^ 

<* We shall have all the savages of the^ north upon 
our backs, said the little merchant ; let loose by 
these cursed French !" 

The contenance of the general brightened he 
raised his pipe to his mouth, and drev\ hi sword 
feom between his legs^ with a very oiiliurY «ix **^-*' 
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1% 18 a pity, ttuch a pohte people, should employ 
saTagnes, said he ; as it prevents men of family, and 
standing, from fighting the battles of the country.— 
It convinces me, sir, that extreme civdity bor<lers 
upon barbarism. — Now, sir, I had myself intended 
to have had a cut or two at these French. But 
where is security for barbarous treatment, if they 
employ ' savages ?** Thus the general ..nee more 
bought off bis services ; and during the war, pre- 
served the dignified ease of his corner and his pipe, 
in the High-street Coffee House, unmolested by the 
ferocity of the savages, or the extreme politeness of 
the French. 

The general, alias colonel, was fortunately for 
himself, a single m,an ; this he always called himself, 
despising, as lie did in his heart, the vulgar epithet of 
oid batchelor. He dined at the high-street Coffee- 
House ; and took his tea and his breakfast with his 
landlady, at his lodgings^ In the summer after- 
noons, it was his custom, to stroll through the woods, 
which then extended from eight-street to the centre 
square, with Ovid'a lave in his hand^ and a volume 
on military discipline, in his pocket. 

The time at length arrived, which was to test the 
couiage of General Drumfleld; the time which tried 
men^a souU f which sent the foes of liberty into ex- 
ile ; its friends and patriots to the tomb, and exalted 
its successful champions , to imperishable and bril- 
liant renown — *It was now the eve of the Revolution. 
The eloquence of Henry f had struck on the nerve of 
every friend to Liberty j while the oppressions «nd 
tjpramiy of theBritiirii, bud r6uaed even those disposed 
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to be slaves, to indignation and resistance ! The gen- 
eral wasattea, with his landlady, when be first learnt 
the famous exploit of the friends of Liberty at Boston 
upon that baneful herb, the scource at once of war and 
acandal !— The cup and saucer rattled in his trem- 
bling hand as he raised tliem to his lips. ** His ma- 
jesty will never bear it, cried the General, between 
a sigh and a sob. It is unpardonable. Yet it is 
surely a savage practice to shed blood for a cup of 
tea !" — But his landlady was of a different opinion ; 
declaring, that " if there was any thing in the world, 
worth fighting for, it was a good cup of tea I" 

The General was an hour later, the next morning, 
in appearing upon change ! — He had pasta restless 
night. His wig leaned too much on one side He 
lefe home, without his sword ; and one of his knee- 
buckles hung loose! — His very appearance was 
ominous of discord, and civil war. — *< Well Colonel, 
exclaimed the little merchant, you wanted a civil 
war, and now, I fear, you will have it." — " I hope 
not against the king's authority, said the General. — 
His majesty is the fountain of honour, titles and no- 
ble blood ! We should have no genteel generals, no 
men of family without the king." 

The words of Drumfield were never forgotten. — 
The storm of tlie Revolution came. Parties raged 
with violence ; and the tortus were menaced witl\ 
persecution- But the whole merit of terrifying 
Genera] Drumfield out of the country, by the force 
of a joke, belonged to the skin dresser ; who so im- 
pressed his mind, with the horrors of a coat of tar 
and feathers, that he began to wast^ iu fl«s\v% 

K 
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and (gradually dropt every sign and decoration, whick 
marked him for an officer of hi* tnajegty / — At last, 
wearied oui both in body and mind, the valiant Mi- 
litia General, sought a hasty refuge, in hit tnaja9ty*a 
dominions ; leaving a trunk of papers behind him in 
his lodgings, among which a letter was discovered, 
which :;?ave intelligence, that the father of this cele- 
brated gentleman soldier, was transported to Amer- 
ica, for picking the pockets of his civilized follow 
subjects. — — 

Among his papers, many curious letters, and in- 
teresting documents were discovered ; among which 
I am happy to say, are his epittle* to hta mistresa / 
who crossed him in love ; and enough other matter, 
to furnish out many interesting narratives, for the 
improvement and edification of the present plebeian 
generation. 
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THE STORT OF LUCINDA. 

Can he who loves me, whom I love deceive ? 

Can I such wrong of one so kind believe, 

Wtio lives but in my smile, whp trembles when I 

grieve ? 
He (lar'd not marry, but we met to prove, 
What sad encroachments and deceits has love. 

C1L4.BBE. 

FicTioir is naturally possessed of such resistless 
charms to warm imaginations, and indolent minds, 
that few regard a picture from life, with that inter- 
est and attention, which its genuine features, and 
simplicity of manners, always excite, in the fancy of 
unperverted taste. Reality, however, when con- 
nected with vehemence of passion, and mystery of 
incident, sometimes excites curiosity, and fixes at- 
tention ; while the charm of the narrative, awakens 
the sympathy of the reader, and repays his toil, by 
pleasure and instruction. Whether this recompense 
of felicity, however, will attend me in the relation 
•f the following story, I am far from being so bold 
as to promise ; although it is grounded upon acnial 
crimes, and unfeigned calamities, that might well 
give rise to remorse or reformation, and he^e\.\tw« 
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derness and compassion, if not enforce truth, and 
recommend virtue. 

It is the misfortune of passion, that it is always 
blind to the evils which attend upon crime, till it 
feels the pangs of transgression, and is driven b) sor- 
row when too late, to unavailing repentance. It 
seems destined, therefore, never to profit by advice, 
or reason ; but must run Its career, till stopped by 
calamity, unless the early lessons of impressive in- 
struction, should have bestowed the discipline ne- 
cessary to control, and have inspired sentiments and 
principles favorable to virtue, and equally. as power- 
ful as the seductive adversaries they oppose. That 
the story of Lucinda may prove such a lesson, and 
powerfully counteract the tendencies of passion in 
the breast of youth, is the devout hope, which inspi-^ 
red the exertions it can alone reward. 

Luciiida was the favorite daughter of a merchant 
ofP— — — — , whose long cherished hopes of 
seeing his only child happily 'jstablished in life, werp 
suddenly blasted by the stroke of death. The awk* 
ward diffidence of the untutored girl, was just gi- 
ving place to the easy manners, and engaging mo- 
desty of the woman ; judgement was succeeding to 
fancy, knowledge to instruction, and the graceful 
form and settled bloom of beautiful maturity, were 
beginning to chase away the transient flush of youth, 
when the father of Lucinda was seized by a fever, 
that speedily terminated his life, his affections, and 
his hopes. Thus in the most critical moment of ex- 
istc iice, was she bereaved of a parent and a guar- 
dian, whose fondness W0UI4 have gratified every ami- 
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sble desire, and whose judgment would have called 
back to reason, every vagrant thought, i>nd fluctua- 
ting feeling of her soul. She was now, of necessity, left 
to the control of a mother, whose unceasing occupa- 
tions to procure subsistence absorbed her attention* 
and whose confidence in the discretion of her 
daughter, precluded that anxiety and fear, which is 
the incitement to vigilance, and the parent of every 
perfection ; which averts evil, while it attains good, 
and surpasses the promises of hope, by the salutary 
fruits of its apprehensions. 

Her father was in reality, in a state of opulence at 
the time of his demise; but the avarice, neglect* 
precipitancy, and unfaithfulness of his executors* 
dwindled his estate, till it grew to be insolvent ; and 
in two years after, his widow was thrown upon the 
world, to struggle for existence, whilst the friends 
of her late husband were rioting in riches plunder- 
ed from his coffers. She immediately resorted to 
the customary resource in such exigencies, and es- 
tablished a lodging house. 

From the death of her father, Lucinda had become 
extravagantly addicted to novel reading; and the 
potent sway of her youthful feelings, and fervent 
imagination, met with no resistance from the ad- 
vice of f riendshipr or the whisperings of reason. Her 
companions being of her own age, were equally vo- 
latile, and not less fond of the magic of romance ; but 
few or none could excel her in the delicacy of her 
sentiments, the acuteness of her sensibility, and the 
force of her feelings. While others were struggling 
to conceive^ her thoughu rushed u\>\)ti Y\^^ \si\w^ 
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with natural quickness, and lucid perspicacity ; and 
when her companions were forcing to arouse their 
feelings, the emotions of Lucinda sprung with agita*' 
ting impetuosity in her bosom ; her cheek would 
flush with their violence upon subjects unconnected 
with Jove, and the tremulous, but sweet and thrilling 
accents of her voice, bespoke the amiable tumult of 
her susceptible heart. Such sensibilities were dan- 
gerous even in a woman, inured to trials by experi- 
ence, and in Lucinda they gleamed with a splendour, 
that forboded the hopeless misery of destruction, 
or the utmost perfection of mortal felicity. 

To the transitory observer, the unhappy g^rl ex- 
hibited no symptoms of captivating beauty, either 
in the features of her countenance, . or the form of 
her limbs ; but her face beamed with an expression 
that unveiled her heart to every beholder, and like 
the transparent covering of a glowing picture, re- 
vealed to view tlie loveliness of her soul. In the 
eyes of some, therefore, she was more than hand- 
some, and in the judgement of others, richer than 
mines could have made her, by her native simplicity 
and freedom from dissimulation. 

Lucmda had attained her nineteenth year, when 
an alarming disorder fell upon her that awakened 
the attention and anxiety of her remaining parent. 
A celebrated physician, eminent for his professional 
skill, and splendid fortune, was applied to ; and ufcer 
two weeks attendance upon his patient, he beheld 
her in a state of rapid convalescence. The gratitude 
of the mother, and the languid thanks, that spoke 
w eloquent ailence, from the covinteiiane of the pa- 
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tient, seemed to yield him a recompence more 
touching to the heart and consoling to the mind of 
benevolence, than the fee of a' prince, or a title of 
nobility could have conferred. As such they seem- 
ed to the physician, who expressed his joy in terms 
approaching to rapture, as he beheld the gradual 
return of bloom enlivening the aspect of Lucinda; 
as her veins swelled to the fullness of health, «nd 
her eyes melted in the languor ot their wonted lus-i 
tre. For some weeks after her complete recovery, 
the benevolent doctor still continued to visit her ; 
and her mother, with a heart oppressed by grati- 
tude, beheld with pleasure, the paternal attentions 
of a man, who promised to prove a second father to 
her child, and an unfailing friend to herself A siiort 
period, however, beheld the discontinuance of his 
friendly visits ; the doctor appeared no more, and 
the mother of Lucinda, too accustomed to the capri- 
ces of Uie great, and imputing his absence to the 
pressure of professional avocations, experienced 
neither surprise nor mortification, at an event, 
which she thought might have happened sooner* 
and could not wonder therefore, at its occurring so 
late. She very naturally neither considered it at the 
time as a great calamity nor a suspicious circumstance 
and in the bustle of her occupation, it passed off like 
other accidents, with an occasional expression of 
wonder, as to what had become of the goo<l Do<:tor, 
to which Lucinda never replied, but by a blush, or 
faultering conjecture, so common to her mother's 
eye, as lo be wholly disregarded by her 
Doctor Kinsjnan, for some time prevrauft U> \}ca^\^* 
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ness of Lucinda, had been harrassed by domestic 
cares, of no very sini^ular nature ; but not the lees 
calamities for the frequency of their occurrence. 
This connubial infelicity was occasioned by the jea- 
lous temper of his lady, whose passions sometimes 
fose to fury, and terminated in her confinement to 
her chamber. No matrimonial intei'course now sub* 
tisted between them, and it was whispered, that a 
final dissolution of the connection would speedily 
occur. The Doctor was indeed no longer youthful ; 
and the trace of seven and thirty years, appeared ta 
the venerable hoar, that partially shone on his fore* 
bead, in premature season. Neither his face, nor bis 
person, could be termed handsome ; his manners 
were agreeable, but his conversation reserved ; while 
bis eye spoke much meaning, which his heart would 
have gladly concealed; so inexplicable and potent, 
are the mysterious means, which nature has ordain- 
ed for the unwilling revelation of disguised mischief. 
A few months now revealed to Lucinda the public 
nature of her shame, and the full extent of her 
guilt; and her condition threatened too soon to publish 
to the world, the profligate treachery of her unprin- 
ciplt=-<< physician, and his motives for deserting the 
victim of hb crime. She now began to perceive, that 
to hide her unfortunate turpitude from her mother^ 
would defy her arts, as long as she remained beneath 
the same roof; and ttiat, as it must eventually be dis- 
covered, the frank and penitent confession of her lost 
innocence, sht conceived to be the most prudent and 
•ipedient, if not the most fortunate course of conduct 
tD punue ; for candour and confidence, might win 
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• 
the forgiveness of lier mother, when reserve and 

concealment, ^ould only offend and exasperate her. 
After many bitter tears of sorrow, and sighs of 
shame and g^ilt ; after many wakeful nights, full of 
woe anfi wretchedness, passed in contemplating the 
enormity of her conduct, in revolving the methods of 
retrieving her fame, or saving it from ruin ; after 
shuddering with affright am' horror, at the dreadful 
consequences that would await her indiscretion, if 
unmercifully cast off by her parent, she resolved to 
try the issue of a confession, and appeal to those feel- 
ings, which a mother ana a female, anxious for the 
welfare of her only child, and concerned for the de« 
Ilea y and honour of her sex, muse naturally experi« 
ence. She knew her mother to be proud, and that 
she valued herself for the unspotted virtue of count- 
less generations of ancestors ; here, therefore, she 
feared the greatest shock, and the most perilous 
dangtr ; and if her pride could be preserved un- 
wounded, she anticipated but little difficulty from 
the r gour of her virtue, when opposed to the affec* 
tions of a mother, or balanced against the eternal 
misery of a helpless and protracted existence. Uea* 
8oni ng in this manner, with a consoling bias 
t the inost .fiaiiering result, Lucinda pass* 
ed some days in a calamitous conflict, between -hame 
and duty, hope and grief, comfort and despair ; out 
as every doubt must at last seek repose in certi* 
tude, and every conflict terminate in some kind of 
resolution, so did she eventually find some relief in 
the determination, to reveal tu her parent tiie secret 
of her misery ; and at the same time, suggest the 
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means that might safely be pursued for the conceal- 
ment of her guilt. 

An opportunity tor this painful confession soon oc« 
curred, that tbrever changed the principles and the 
conduct of both the mother and the daughter The 
difficulty of iier condition, taught her the use of all 
that art, address, and eloquence, with which the 
most famous orators, of antiquity, or the Temple, 
would open and advocate the cause of a client ; and 
the excessive agitation of her feelings, while it seem- 
ed to enforce her arguments, did not distract her 
thoughts. She first related the remedy, then avow* 
ed the crime ; she pictured the arts of her seducert 
and ti.e strength of the temptation, then confessed 
the weakness of her virtue, and the calamity of her 
fall. In truth, every argument that could move the 
tenderest feelings of the mother, were successfully 
pleaded, she loved her daughter too much, and valu- 
ed her own reputation too highly, to view her crime 
with the unrelenting rigour of a Roman parent; in- 
terest and pride triumphed over virtue and religion t 
affection bowed to vice, and mercy yielded to jus* 
tice ; tiie daughter was forgiven because her fmult 
could bf concealed, and the consequences of the 
concealment were never reflected on, till the dupli- 
city and injustice of their conduct, was subsequent* 
ly evinced in the dec<'ption it gave birth to. Thus 
crime is always shortsighted in devising the means 
of becurity, and hypocracy never fails to deplore in 
the end the cheats that it stoops to practice ! 

An excursion to a remote part of the state, under 
the pretence of a relapse, and the necessity of breath- 
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ing a pure air, was undertaken, as Lucinda's preg- 
nancy advaiiced, so as to render suspicion impossi- 
ble* and the mother and daughter were safely lodg- 
ed in a log hut, beneath the mountains of Allegany, 
tbree months previous to the time of her confine- 
ment. Here, her mother left her, under an assurned 
name, in the character of an unfortunate widow, hav- 
ing provided her with a nurse, and every req<iisite 
comfort, that her situation might require. At the 
destined period Lucinda gave birth to a son, and 
the only tear that moistened his infant cheek, as she 
pressed him to her bosom, arose from a mothers re- 
gret, that she must forever part from her lovely ofT- 
ipring. The coni^iction of her security, and the con- 
cealment of her crime, seemed to have effaced every 
recollection of her imprudent conduct, and that ««he 
was stained with an impurity, which nothing but 
heart felt contrition could wash away. Often would 
she press her child to her breast, with all the warmth 
of maternal love, distracted at the thought of sepa- 
ration ; and yield to the tears that softened the af> 
fiiction of her heart Yet the moment so dreaded by 
her, could neither be protracted nor escaped ; and 
the greatest punishment that followed as the con- 
sequence of her sin, was the everlasting farewell 
which she was compelled to take of the innocent is- 
sue of her shame A kiss of anguish, and a burst of 
despair, were the signal of eternal separation ! 

Lucinda now returned to town, and gave uui that 
ihe was perfectly recovered from a dangerous con- 
sumption. She was congratulated by her ir i'nd« up- 
en the occation, and no eftramoAial vw oixdt.tA4« 
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which could inipress the counterfeited cause of h^r 
removal, upon the minds of her acquaintance. Hap- 
pily for her reputation, her arts completely succeed- 
ed ; she was still respected as an unspotted virgin, 
and a<imired as a blooming girl, who was a modest 
candidate for the honours of hymen, and the joys of 
love 

The miserable issue of her indiscretion was imme* 
diately fostered by a country Wftman, in consideration 
of a present of a hundred dollars; a sum which she 
deemed inexhaustible, and more than a recompense 
for her trouble ; for having lost an infant of hep own 
just before, she viewed him as a blessing which hea- 
ven had sent to console her misfortune. This wo< 
man's name was Kachael Mundsley ; and the little 
heir of Lucinda's shame was christened by the name 
of Michael ! and doomed like Savage, to be cast 
among the lower class of labourers, from which the 
respectable character, and rank of his parents would 
have rescued him, if the stigma of bastardy had not 
been cruelly affixed to his nature by the smtul pas- 
sions of the authors of his being Whether like Sa- 
vage, however, he was endued with genius, and des- 
tined to penury, I have not been able to discover ; 
should this paper ever- meet his eye, or be perused 
by any one who can give a narrative of his life and 
adveniirres, after he was driven from the house of 
his mother, the favour will be properly appreciated. 
To return, however, to the indiscreet Lucinda. 

Time now rolled away, unmark' d by incident, or 

m^'de tedious by disaster ; and the (miy change wiiich 

het aUsimity had wrought in her person, was appa- 
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rent in her manners. Prom being of a ffte» light* 
and famiiiar carriage and disposition, Lucinda waa 
suddenly transformed into the resenred and prudish 
ptU whose delicacy was fastidiotts, and who 0Teract» 
ed the part of modesty and prudence ; her levity had 
ehsnged to a grave demeanor, whieh bespoke in tlMl 
estimation of her friends, the maturity of reaion^ 
which had permitted the efTervescence of fancy to 
subside, :Uid the solidity of judgment to assume iti 
reign. Her smiles were now dbpensed with great 
circumspection j her words were uttered with slow 
deliberation, expressive of the caution with which 
■he formed her opinions, and every gesture and mo* 
tion of her body was made to correspond with the ap- 
parent chastity of her mind, and purity of her actions. 
Thus does innocence always lose its simplicity with 
its virtue; and the native freedom, ease, and hilarity of 
the soul, sinks to the affectation of prudery, reserve* 
and coldness! Through so transparent a veil of fas- 
tidiousness, who cannot always discern the conscious- 
ness of guilt ? 

One crime nnrepented of, seldom fails to lead to 
another ; and he who disguises his character by fraud 
or concealment, must extend the deception to pre- 
clude discovery, through increased guilt, and com- 
plicated evil. Such is the gradation of vice, and the 
influence of opinion ; and such was the consumma- 
tion of wickedness, into which Lucinda was now be- 
trayed by the force of her feeling^, the dread of a 
discovery, and the prospect of opulence. An effec* 
tual remedy now soon presented itself, which was 
fbrever to effect a cure of her reputa\ioti ; Mvd%^«^t* 

L 
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thy man was to become the unconscious dupe of a 
l^rafty woman, more politic than wicked, and more a 
slave to feeling than a votary of vice. Nothing could 
possibly obstruct this event, but the caprice of the 
female, or the coolness of the suitor ; for the Doctor 
l^ept his own council too religiously, to betray the 
guilt of his victim, at the sacrifice of his own fame ; 
he was contented with the pleasure of the triumph, 
without effecting the total ruin of the poor girl, and 
often inwardly exulted in the force of his own vir« 
tue, which could abstain through motives of self-love, 
from wantonly blasting with the breath of infamy, the 
helpless object of his passion and depravity. But I 
must defer to another paper, the conclusion of Lu- 
cinda'a narrative* . 
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AUTHOR^S JEWEL, 

NUMBER XIV. 

SEQUEL TO THE STORY OF LUCINDA. 

*< Deep in my soul that tender secret dwells, 
bonelj and lost to light for evermore, 

Save when to thine my heart responsive swells. 
Then trembles into silence as before." 

The Cobsub. 

The person who now addressed Lucinda with ho- 
norable intentions, and an affection, which if not ro* 
mantic, was at least fervent and sincere, was a Doc- 
tor Warren, a young clerg3anan of the Episcopal 
Church, with whom her mother had grown intimate 
by her frequent attendance at prayer meetings, 
and religious societies. Lucinda appeared to him 
all that a man could desire in a woman whom he se- 
lected as a companion for life. Her craft on thb oc- 
casion, was effectually dissembled ; her selfishness 
suppressed, and her want of innocence, veiled under 
an affectation of coyness and retiring modesty, that 
completely succeeded in blinding her admirer. After 
a lapse of some months courtship which to Lucinda 
was a tedious protraction of her destiny, her union 
wiih the young clergyman was at length consumma- 
ted, to the unspeakable happiness of the mother, and 
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the great relief of the daughter, who with all her 
art and duplicity, still found it irksome to act a part, 
eotirely foreign to her real feelings ; for deception 
and hypocricy were both revolting to her mind, and 
•he inwardly thought, that it would more promote 
her happiness, to live as the misiress, than the wife 
of a man, on such terms, so irksome and painful to 
her was tliat restraint, which the comciousnets of in- 
discretion, and the fear of disgrace, had induced in 
her conduct. 

Tear rolled away after year, and Lucinda succes- 
sively gave birth to three children, without any se- 
rious event occurring, to break in upon the conjugal 
felicity of the young clergyman, and his wife; who^if 
he was not sat'isfied in ever}* point with the object of 
his choice, yet aaw no re^on to repine at his des^ 
tiny. The anticipations of courtship are seldom ful- 
ly reaUzed by iparriag^, apd not to he miserable, is 
frequently the negative happinew with which hua- 
lu^ids are glad to rest contented. 

But this calm was of short duratioiv--*The wo* 
nan in the inount^ins, with whom the son of Luoin* 
da had been left, appeared one morning, at the door 
of Dr. Warren's dwelling, with every appearance of 
squalUd poverty, leading by the hand a miserable 
and wo begone looking boy, clothed in rags, and 
without a shoe to his foot Her application to speak 
with the Ladyt as she termed Lucinda, was answer- 
ed by the menial, like all other similar appeals, with 
a refusal; as they naturally concluded her object 
to be alms. The woman, however, refused to depart 
ud evmestly bagged to see the lady, on a particu' 
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lar business^ that concerned the happiness of the la- 
dy herself. Thus appealed to, the servant invited 
her into the hall» and went to apprize Mrs. Warren 
of the visitor who requested to see her. 

Time, happiness, and the new affections springing^ 
from the endeared relations of wife and mother, 
had nearly altogether effaced from the memory of 
Lucinda, the incidents and adventures attending her 
secret confinement in the mountains. Suspicion she 
could not therefore feel, much less could she recog- 
nize in the altered person and features of the wretch- 
ed mendicant, the once healthful and happy Rachael 
Mundaleyt the foster mother of her illegitimate son. 

Dr. Warren was charitable from principle, and he 
was humane and benevolent from the best feelings. 
Observing the woman and boy in the hall, he called 
them into the parlour, where Lucinda and himself 
were engaged, in listening to one of their daughters 
reciting a school task. 

Rachael no sooner beheld Lucinda than she burst 
into a fit of weeping. " Oh madam ! cried she, I 
have brought you your poor child, that you left in the 
Allegany, that you may save him from starving. My 
pQor man you know died, and left me, as I may say, 
nothing ; and sickness fell upon me after you lefl us, 
and poverty, and want, «nd I have travelled all this 
way, to get relief from you, madam ! Michael is a 
pretty boy, when he is clean — run Michael, and kiss 
your mother, your real natural mother, Michael and 
ask her blessing." 

This was the, spontaneous burst of ignorance and 
simplicity, in a mind clouded by t\k« YvotM^t^t^^A 
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of confirmed intemperance. Unacquainted witl) the 
indiscretion and mystery of Lucindu's conduct, and 
not better informed as to her present circtimatances, 
it is not surprising, tliat she should tlius give vent 
to a fact, which, however, she must have supposed 
in any state of mind, entirely harmless. 

Lucinda at the conclusion of Rachael's speech 
screamed with affright and astonishment, and fell 
from her chair to tho floor, in a state of insensibility. 

This gave a fatal blow to the confidence of her 
husband He felt the shock, and c'.asped his 
temples with his hands in a paroxysm of agony. 
Assistance was instantly procured for Lucinda, 
and she speedily recovered. Taken by surprise, 
her self-possession forsook her ; she hid her face 
in her handkerchief and we^t in agony; then 
throwing herself wildly at the feet of her husband, 
she besought him to forgive her, pity her, and for* 
gfet the past. Rachael stood a mute spectator, petri- 
fied with wonder at*SiU she beheld. The unhappy 
husband, now a prey to the most wretched and over- 
whelming feelings, still possessed sufficient presence 
of mind to request Rachael to retire, and to send 
the children who had now gathered sobbing and 
weeping around the wretched parents, iuto another 
apartment. His wife still remained on her knees, 
in the supplicating posture of a penitent. A mind 
of sensibility that lores with passion, cannot be- 
hold the object firostrated in selfhumiliation 
with indifference. The husband of Lucinda lov- 
•d her i but he loved her, as a pure, spotless, and 
fttildfit wife. He was about to raise her, when 
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Bbe confessed she had deceived him — that she had 
borne a son prior to her marriage— that slie was un* 
worthy of him, yet loved and honored her husband be- 
yond allhuman beings. Recoiling from her.as she pro- 
claimed her guilt, tlie miserable man was struck with 
horror and astonishment. Naturally endued with 
delicacy of taste and passion; enamoured of virtue 
and easily disgusted with every opposite quality, her 
husband felt the intelligence lacerate his heart. He 
loved Lucinda fondly, tenderly, first as his wife, and 
again as the noother of his helpless, beautiful, and 
innocent children. But his peace was now broken 
forever, he felt he had been imposed upon, abused 
and made the dupe to a wily woman's subtle arts and 
dissimulation. The woman of his choice no longer 
chaste, he felt himself linked, as it were with vice, 
and in love with that very corruption, which his soul 
abhorred. Shame, pride, yes, humanity too, urged 
him to conceal the guilt of the unhappy Lucinda. 
He forgave her, he raised her from her posture of hu- 
miliation — ^he felt he was discharging the duty of a 
christian, of a father, of a husband. But he could 
not forget, nor could he quell the thoughts and feel, 
ings of fire that inwardly consumed his peace, and 
rendered existence torture. He provided for the 
outcast woman, who had been the unconscious cause 
of all his misery, and placed the boy in a situation^ 
calculated to nurture him to virtue and usefulness. 

The discovery of her indiacretion wrought a 
change in the mind of Lucinda equal to that which 
it produced on the happiness of her bosband. A 
woman whose flfiulty is revealtd) i» t^ ^VH^px ibgl 
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equal with the virtuous. She felt ber humiliation ; 
she felt, for the first time, that she truly and deeply 
loved her husband, and this feeling was accompanied 
by the bitter and heart corroding thought, that he 
could no longer love her. — She saw him now in a new 
and brighter light ; his virtues and perfections struck 
ber more forcibly than ever ; and she felt an awe 
mingled with her love for him, which she was before 
a stranger to ;— while her own character sunk in pro- 
portionate degradation, as she called to mind ber 
guilt, her duplicity, and her arts. Remorse, melan- 
choly, and self-upbraiding, made existence a burthen 
to her. 

' Forgiveness without confidence. Love without pas- 
sion, friendship without joy, are the certain precur- 
sors ofbroken hearts. The smile of pleasure no long- 
er played upon Lucinda*s cheek, sparkled in her eye, 
or gave animation to her tongue. All was cold, si- 
lent, death-inducing melancholy. The unconscious 
sigh— -the absent mind, absorbed in fatal reverie, de- 
noted the catastrophe that was fast approaching, had 
not disease anticipated the heart's explosion. Her 
husband, though he appeared less agitated, evident- 
ly felt the blow with even more intensity than Lu- 
cinda. The caresses of his lovely children now pass- 
ed by him unheeded, and failed to awaken him to 
a proper sense of surrounding objects ; so that he 
was evidently every moment becoming a victim to 
that acute sensibility, nice sense of honour, and pure 
perception of virtue, that characterizes great and 
exalted minds« 
Sjtcretgrie^ ia the most afHicting and the most 
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fatal . The nature of their sorrow forbade them hoth 
to impart it to the hosom of a friend, and they pined 
away in the solitary torture of hopeless misery Of- 
ten would the wretched Lucinda cUsp her children 
to her agonized and bursting bosom« and give vent 
to her sorrows in weeping over their unconscious 
heads, while the tender girls would pathetically min« 
gle their tears with those of their broken-hearted 
parent, unconscious of the cause^ but deeply sympa- 
thizing with her grief. 

But the period of relief was rapidly approach ing^ 
and death was hailed by both as the messenger of 
joy. — That dreadful scourge, the yellow fever, now 
broke out, and began to infect the neighbottrhood of 
their ^idence- In viun their friends urged them to 
remo^ to a place of security. The children were sent 
into the country, to the care of Lucinda's mother, 
who had fled thither for safety. But the force of 
the more tender parental affections, had been almost 
wholly destroyed in their breasts, by the consuming 
fire of more intense passions. Tliey both sickened 
At the same time, of that desolating disease, and 
Lucinda only survived her husband, in a state of de« 
lirium, four and twenty hours. They were both bu- 
ried in the same grave, attended only by a faithful 
servant ; but it is said, that when the seducer of our 
heroine, was subsequently informed, by Rachael 
Mundtley^ whom he attended of the same malady, of 
the misery he had caused Lucinda and her husband^ 
and that his own illegitimate offspring was still alive, 
he became so haunted by the recollections of his 
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guilty that he sought refuge in suicide^ by swallow- 
ing arsenick, 

" Why marvel ye, if they who lose 
**This present joy, this future hope^ 

** No more with sorrow meekly cope s 
** In pbrensy then their fate accuse t 
** Id madness do those fearful deeds 

*< That seem to add but guilt to woe ? 
''Alas! the breast that inly bleeds 

" Hadi nought to dread from outward blow : 
** Who fidls from ail he knows of bliss, 
'< Cares little into what Abyss." 
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AUTHOR'S JEWEL, 

NUMBER XV. 

ENVY OF LITERATURE. 

From what dire cause can Envy spring ? 
Or why embosom we a Viper's sting ? 
'Tis Envy stings our darling passion — ^Pride. 
Alas ! the man of mighty soul replied, 
Why choose we miseries ? Most derive tlieir birth 
From one bad source— we dread superior worth. 

Sataoe. 

- Phi£osophbbs have reasoned, and moralists have 
preached in vain, against the odious and baneful! 
passion of Envy. As an attribute of imperfect be* 
ings, it clings to us in defiance of precept, and often 
insinuates its poisonous shoots, into the hearts of 
those, whose wishes and judgment alike urge them 
to crush it ; but it still flourishes, as a check upon 
the pride of man, and a scource of humiliation .to 
the most splendid powers. Always active and al- 
ways potent in blasting surrounding bloom. Genius 
withers and dies beneath its breathings. Every in- 
tellectual flower, that sheds its lustre to illuminatCt 
and emits its balmy fragrance, to revive the weary 
and exhausted sojourner through life, is liable to 
have its fairy charms blighted in a moment^ by this 
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consuming pla^^e. The havoc it commits in indi^ 

viduai happiness, we shall leave to be discussed in 

another place ; and consider it only as it obstructs 

the progress, or lays waste the regions of Literary 
excellence. 

It is not necessary that Envy should reveal its ac- 
tive exertions, in order to be pernicious. In with- 
holding the rewards, or denying the applause, which 
is due to exalted genius, or successful labour ; which 
either achieves unknown perfection, or eclipses the 
performances of competitors ; it commits a degree 
of mischief, to which we cannot calculate the limits. 
Minds, fired by false ambition, yet void of extraordi- 
nary powers, naturally sicken at that fame to wbie4i 
they cannot themselves arrive, and envy those hon« 
ojirs, which they attempt, by calumny to destroy. — 
Pulness is the almost invariable concomitant of ma- 
lignity, as blind presumption is the companion of 
ignorance ; and when violence of passion inflames 
the lust of notoriety, the judgment never pauses, to 
calculate, whether that fplory which we arre^ in its 
course to another, will concentrate its effulgence 
upon our own heads, to cover us with its splendour 
and magnificence. 

No passion is so subtle in its operation ia Envy. 
It eludes the best feelings, and defies the most vir* 
tuous resolutions. Open defamation and avowed 
malignity, are not th^ worst consequences of its in- 
dulgence. Always disposed to ransack the very 
crevices of posibility, to find a fault in another 
which fancy may magnify into a crime, and furnish 
us an opportunity to pluck from lus brow, an hon 
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our that we envy, it descends to the use of inairma' 
tion for want of facts, and labours to destroy that 
geniuSf which it languishes to beheld esteemed for 
its virtue, or celebrated for its Learning. So pitiful 
and base are the means, which Envy employs to 
blast superior fame, or eclipse the lustre of a stu,« 
pendoos mind. 

The imperceptable manner in which Envy influen- 
ces the mind, to the detriment of superior excel* 
lence, and the injury of Literature^ should cause us 
all to be vig^nl, in refusing it admittance. Envy 
is not exclusively the tenant of little minds, or de- 
generate natures ; nor is it from partial defamation, 
the o^spring of a few envious tongues, that the pro- 
gress of Literature is obstructed, and genius con- 
demned to languish in obscurity and neglect. A 
universal dispontion to detract from the merit of 
transcendent intellect, seems, to pervade mankind. 
Those who are not base enough to applaud, are 
aUll willing to give currency to slander ; and thus 
inaidttottsly promote its baneful diffusion, while they 
congratulate themselves in secret, in the possession 
of a character for honour and magnanimity. Justice 
in every case of dubious rumour, set afloat by the 
tongue of Envy, should demand reasonable testimony 
to substantiate the assertion i and failing to do this^ 
eyery man of honour should treat the calumny with 
scorn and disbelief: For Envy is not only a foe to in- 
dividual happiness, but is the common enemy of all 
mankind, which the arm and the tongue of every 
man should be raised to quell. The sly shrug, the 
insimiating exclamation^ the portentous shake of the 
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head, or the half broken sentence; or any of those 
diabolical iotimations, which blast the fabest fame, 
by the dumb show of Envy, are the blackest and 
roost venomous arts of this detested vice ; which a 
virtuous man will never practice, and an honourable 
one never listen to. 

All vices become more diffuse in proportion as 
they receive extenuation and countenance by gener- 
al example. That envy is a common passion, does 
not, however, divest it of one attribute of its Satanic 
character, but rather furnishes additional motives 
for its suppresion and controul. Few of the «vii9 
tliat Qow from the conduct of our fellow mortals but 
can be traced to this source ; and how ^^reat a por- 
tion of the misery of life, results from the actions of 
others, we need not prove. Discord and contention, 
Jiatred and vengeance, hostility and murder, are 
among the numerous children of Envy, which all 
who consult their own felicity, or regard the com- 
fort of others, will struggle to extinguish. In our 
own minds, it becomes a serpent, fatal to our peace, 
and to others it is still more dangerous, though not 
always iVaught with certain misery. 

Intellectual pain, of all suflering, is the most acute 
and intense ; and it is here, that Envy inflicts it* 
wounds, with dire and disastrous certainty. The 
pistol, the stiletto, the rope and bullet, are passive 
instruments of torture, that carry with them the 
period of suffering. But the ravages of pain com- 
mitted by Envy upon a mind of Sensibility, are end- 
less and infinite ; they fill the space of an entire 
life ; they intrench themselves in the heart's deep- 
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est passions , and even extend the torture to pos- 
terity, through the tenacious memory of an affec- 
tionate oifspring. Where I to draw a picture of En- 
vy, it would be the figure of a Deamon smilingly 
seated on a throne, composed of tmo Uving Hearts, 
quivering with ineeetant agony. In Learning it blasts 
the noblest enterprises, and prostrates the loftiest 
genius. 

It 18 a humiliating truth, that those most prone to 
Envy, are most suscjieptible of its slander. Such is 
the infirmity of genius. A contrary opinion, how- 
ever, appears generally to prevail ; and calumny is 
accumulated by Envy with the utmost indifference 
upon, the head of those highly-endowed, as they 
are supposed to be shielded from its venom by the 
the same powers that procure them glory and dis* 
tinction. 

Envy is the greatest obstacle to literature, be* 
cause authors aim at Fame ; and those who give the 
tone to public opinion, being in pursuit of the same 
object, are atudious to villify and lower men of geni* 
us and learning. Those who are rich, but dull and 
ignorant, can only succeed by depressing men emi- 
nent for intellect and wit. Yet there is a romantic 
trait in mankind which assists authors in this contest 
for glory. The fame procured by Riches is*merce- 
nary and selfish, while that obtained by Genius is 
derived from the loftiest emotions of the soul; men 
esteem and admire the latter for itself^ but they on- 
ly love the former for the sake of the recompense.— 
Crcentt and Homer divide our sentiments very une- 
gtially ; and Horner^ were he now alive^ and a 6(M 
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beggar would be very loath to exchange his glory 
for the fame of a nabob of antiquity. Such is always 
the inherent Superiority of Gf n<u<.— And iX, is this su- 
periority, which always eicites the opposition of abor- 
tive understandings, who have exhausted their vigour 
without satisfying their wishes. Among authors, it is 
really a subject for serious lamentation, that Envy 
should so much prevail — ^yet authors are not, unfor- 
tanately, always Philosophers and even philosophers 
too much resemble common men in this particular. 
It is not wonderful, therefore, that we find men of 
inferior parts, repining in agony at the Famfs of their 
masters ; and often attempting to pull down to their 
own level, the towering genius who has soared above 
them . In this endeavour of the envious, to level the 
the lofty, mankind in general, but too roadilf com* 
bine, during the life time of the great spirits who 
dazzle and irritate them by their splendour ; and it 
ii only when Death has removed them ih>m the are* 
na, that the world agrees to confess their power, 
consecrate their fame, and lavish applause upon their 
works. Then the envious hope for fame, by as9oeiatr 
ing their name* with the glory of him, whom tlicy be- 
&re calumniated. 
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■* A troop came next, who crowns and armour wore, 
*' And proud defiance in their looks they bore : 
•« For thee (they cried) amidst alarms and strife, 
** We sail'd in tempests down the stream of life ; 
** For thee whole nations fiU'd with flames and blood» 
'' And swam to empire through the purple flood. 
** Those ills we dar'd, thy inspiration own ; 
** What virtue seem'd was done for thee alone.— 
*' Thus spoke Rokavos and Fabls to the Age, 
'* And smil'd exulting as they yiew'd each page. 

Pope. 

The most prominent and remarkable effect produ« 
<ied by the art of printing, is the astonishing multi- 
plication of books, particularly Novels and Roman- 
ces ; from which has resulted a wide diffusion of 
knowledge, and information, that has materially 
conduced not only to civilize and refine mankind, 
but to beget that love of Liberty, which tends so 
much to soften and improve the morals of society. 
When we contrast the ages anterior to the invention 
of this sublime art, we are struck by the surprising 
inferiority of the ancients, in regard to that depart- 
ment of polite learning, which tefers lo >5afc Ima^xwv^ 
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tion for its production. In particular, the prodigious 
increase of Koveh and Romancet since the era of 
that invention, affords a remarkable illustration of 
its powerful influence upon the destinies of mankind, 
in the advancement of taste, reflection, and fancy. 

Dr. Johnson has remarked, that *• of every ether 
kind of writing ** except Trantlatiom, ^* the ancient* 
have left us modeis which all succeeding aget have la* 
boured te imitate** 

Is this assertion of the g^at Lexicographer philo* 
soph Ipally correct? Have the ancients left us mo« 
dels of JVovelg and Romancet ^ I do not think the in- 
quiry will sustain his assertion. 

Antiquity presents us with nothing similar to our 
productions of this kind. The indistinct and remote 
resemblance between the fables and poems of Hesiod, 
Homer, £sop and Ovid, and modem Novels, will 
not bear out the assertion, of the ancients having fur- 
nished us with the model. With as much reason 
might we class the Inferno of Dante, the Orlando of 
Arbsto, and the Fairy Queen of Spencer, with the 
Udolpho of Mrs. Radcliffe, and the Artrologer of Wa- 
verly. Lord Bacon's remarks upon this subject cor- 
roborate our position. In his treatise on ** The My- 
thology, or concealed knowledge of the Ancients," he 
observes : — " Men have proposed to answer two dif- 
ferent aqd contrary ends, by the use of parables; for 
parables serve as well to instruct or illustrate, as to 
wrap up and envelope: so that though, for the pre* 
sent, we drop the concealed use, and suppose the 
Ancient Fables to be vague, indeterminate things, 
formed /or Amuaeroent, gtiU the other use must re* 
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main, and can neiyer be given up. And erery man 
ef any learning must readily allow^ that this method 
of instructing is grave, sober, or exceedingly useful, 
and sometimes necessary in the sciences, as it opens 
a familiar and easy passage to the human under* 
standing, in all new dbcoveries that are abstruse, 
andoutoftlie road of vulgar opini<His. Hence in 
the first ages, when such inventions and conclusions 
of the human reason, were new and little known, all 
ihing^ihovLadedviiih Fables, Parables, Simiiies, Com 
f orisons, and Allusions, which were not intended to 
eonceal but to inform and teach ; whilst the minds 
of men continued rude and unpractised in matters of 
tubtility, and speculation, or even impatient and in 
a manner uncapable of receiving such things, as did 
not directly £sdl under and strike the senses. For as 
ISeroglypTiics tvere in use before writing, so -were para- 
bles in use before arguments. And even to this daj« 
if any man wouM let new light in upon tlie human 
understanding, and conquer prejudice, without rai. 
sing contests, animosities, opposition, or disturbance, 
he must still go on in tlie same path ; and have re- 
course to the like method of allegory. Metaphor and 
Allusion." Such was Lord Bacons opinion of the 
Romance of the Ancients, that it was a g^ave, sober, 
and dignified method of instructing the illiterate in 
some abstruse and difficult art or science, or specula- 
^n. How totally contrary the modern Novel is, 
ve need not shew. As to the Ionian and Melesian 
tales of the Greeks, we can affirm nothing, with cer- 
tainty ; bul if they were characterised by lascivious* 
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nett as is alleged, they do not answer to our modem 

Novels. 

There is one point of similitude, however, in which 
it is next to impossible they should differ, and that 
is, their tendency to instruct or amuse. This natu- 
rally brings us to consider the precise character of 
that species of Fiction, comprehended under the 
terms of Rrnnancc and Novels. What, for example* 
is the true standard of perfection in this sort of com- 
position I Can we confine the capriciousness of choice 
within defined limits, in Novel writing, so as to pre- 
vent that corruption of taste, confusion, and dis- 
order, that results from wanton and licentiotls 
creations, unrestricted by any principles and laws^ 
suggested by judgment, taste, and a sense of the 
beautiful ? I think we can, and shall therefore pro- 
ceed to state what I would deem sound maxims of 
genuine novel writing. 

Historical narration, and the great actions of illus- 
trious men, obviously form the ground-work and 
original of Romance. The Provencal TVoubadoures, 
a sort of story-tellers, were the first inventors of 
modem Novels, which derived their name from the 
language in which they were written, being a mix* 
ture of the Gallic and Latin, called Soman, whence 
the term Romanee, applied to tlieir stories. Charlc' 
magne, and the achievements of his Paladins, in driv* 
ing the Saracens out of France, form the subject of 
the earliest productions of this kind, written in the 
eleventh century. Coeval with knight errantry, they 
partake of all the chivalrous qualities of those enthu- 
fbistic times— But real life, and historical truths 
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forms the genuine basis of the most dignified and 
useful species of this composition. The superiority 
of Gil Blot to AmadU De Gaul^ and o( Cyrus the Greats 
to Oriando Funeso, sufficientiy prove tUis> without 
referring to Tom Jones, or Don Quixote. Take Field- 
ing, as founding his Novels on individual adventures 
in real life, and Waverly deriving his from historical 
incidents, and I think the genuine principles that 
should govern all our productions of this kind, will 
readily be discernible.-^For, we must not go to the 
corruption of tins kind of composition, which prevai^ 
ed during the time of the middle ages, in the days of 
cbivalxy, for rules to guide us, but to that more im- 
proved and refined period, when extravagant fancies 
and monstrous creations, gave place to instructive aid- 
▼entures within the scope of probability^ and compat- 
ible with the age and manners prevsiling.— 'Instmo- 
tion and Amusement, being the great objects to be ac- 
complished by JBomance, fiction must be blended with 
¥erisimilitude, and the fancy must embellish with po- 
etical riches, what would otherwise be but a dry and 
didactic dissertation upon the beauty of virtue and 
the moral obligations of social life. In this manner 
only, can the utility of Romance be brought home to 
men's business and bosoms, and while it becomes a 
source of harmless amusement, can also be made 
subservient to moral improvement, and the develope- 
roent of intellect. 

The great danger of departing from the genuine 
path of No^-el Writing, liesin—pueri/ity, or exhibit- 
ing scenes too familiar and trifling— and in eoctrava- 
gance, or depicting actions, scenes» and cbax%RX«:%^ 
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not compatible with the circumstances and manner? 
of the age, and not consistent with verisimilitude.— 
Miss Edge-worth is a notable example of the former 
departure from pure taste, and Mrs. ttadcUJft of the 
latter.— Mrsr Opie has in her Ta/ef, preserved the 
golden mean; but CoRnrirA is only a model for in- 
spired genius, and Qienaryon could not be imitated 
with success, by a mind less vivid and powerful than 
that writer. The Renegade and The Solitary^ like 
Corinna, are uni^e in their kind, and baffle all imi- 
tation. Still they show the perfection of this kind of 
writing ; and evince in strong terms, what is too ge* 
nerally contradicted, that this kind of writing is an 
important branch of Literature^ so far firom being 
trifling or flippant, that it materially contributes 
to form the character of the Age, and mould the 
principles and afiections of tiie youth of all nationSp 
where a taste for reading gives currency to works 
of fiction. — Jtttgusius La Fontaine^ the author of the 
vxLLAox P1.8T0A. One of the most fascinating tales in 
any language, mentions, that his grand-daughter at 
Tiine years of age began to talk of Love, with more 
-boldness than a woman of thirty would have done» 
when he was a young man ; an effect that he justly 
ascribes to the general diffusion of Romances through 
Germany. — The fact is decisive as to the character 
that should be given to this kind of composition.— 
Silly Love stories ; licentious intrigues, and nursery 
tales, stiould be discarded, for something calculated 
^to leave a more salutary and deep impression on the 
mind and affections ; not tiiat I would have Novels 
MTid Komanccs dull and prosaic, but that they may 
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be taken out ef the hands of g^rls and women, who 
make them the mere vehicle of mawkish passion, 
«f false and affected sentiment, to entrust them to 
to the yigourous genius, and powerful invention, of 
such men as Fielding, FFaverly, Geldsmith, Marivaux, 
Le Sage, Hosaeau, and SmoUet — ^I would apply the 
same remark to kovbls, which a deep observer into 
human nature, has applied to Ballads. — Give me the 
making of them, and I care not who has the making 
of the Laws. 

To show, that I do not appreciate too highly, the 
character and influence of this department of Litera- 
ture, I shall in my next Number, offer a Criticism 
upon the most celebrated and admired of Fielding^s 
JVbvelt, that great master of Human Nature, who in 
Romance occupies a station as transcendently emi- 
nent, as Shakespeare does in the Drama, or Pope in 
poetry. — Bacon himself maintains, that our love of 
fictitious history, is an undoubted evidence of the 
greatness and digpfiity of the human intellect, and 
higher authority on such a topic could not reasona- 
bly be required. In fact, the scope for endless and 
iironderful creations, which this species of writing 
affords, stamps it with a merit of the highest kind, 
as expanding the bounds of knowledge, and giving 
unrestrained play to the most excursive and fertile 
imagination. To write a good Novel, demands a 
combination of the highest attributes of the human 
mind. 
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*' Have err'd, and by bad women been deceiv'd; 
^' And shall again, pretend they ne'er so wise." 

Sanuon »^gonittes, 

or all the productions of this fascinating writer, 
** Amelia" appears to me the most finished, enter- 
taining, and complete, though not the most labour- 
ed, or voluminous. What is produced with pain, 
seldom yields pleasure and delight ; but rather 
proves as disagreeable to the reader, as it was irk- 
some and operose to the author. The contrary of 
this proposition obtains with still greater force, that 
what we beget with pleasure, is most apt to impart 
joy and satisfaction. 

Yet tlie lover of merriment and humour, will find 
leBs in this work, to gratify his laughter-loving ap- 
petite, than either 7bm Jonet, or Joneph Jlndreva af- 
fords. The whole fable o^ Amelia is tender and pa- 
thetic ; replete with incidents of disaster, and strokM- 
of affliction ; exhibiting an unvaried change of i4|F 
fortune, and perplexity uf distSHft which meltacfl^' 
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sympathy, enchains attention, and excites the utmost 
greediness of curiosity. 

The calamities which befal AmeUa and her hus- 
band, of course form the subject of the story, and 
like all the KoVels of our author, the plot, incidents^ 
sentiments, and manners, breathe all the glowing 
freshness of life, nature, and reality. Probability is 
never violated, for convenience or embellishment ; 
mortals are never enrobed in the pure attributes of 
spirits of another world, and foolishly exalted above 
human frailties and wants. Mingled virtues and 
vices form all his characters, except that oi Amelia: 
who in place of being darkened by crime, is only 
shaded by the want of wisdom and learning, and by 
the possession of amiable weaknesses. Fielding 
was with reason, strongly averse to the pedantry of 
learned -women ; and while he was careful to make 
his heroine, a sensible, handsome, and good wife, he 
was equally careful not to endue her with the glitter 
of feminine erudition, against which he directs the 
strokes of his satire with biting acrimony. In the 
character of Mrs. Bennett be has introduced a clas* 
sical scholar, as a half, or three-quartert wit ; who is 
successively, the wife of a parson, the victim of a 
Lord, and the legacy of a Sergeant 

The professed object of this author, is to promote 
the cause of virtue, and expose ** some of the most 
glaring evils, as well public as privalOfl" that afflict- 
ed his country at the period be wrote. In the ac« 
. oomplishment of the first object he has more parti* 
J^ttlAriy traced and depicted, the baneful consequen* 
- ipSJi that flow from the indulgence of a favourite and 
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predominant passion ; and in the elucidation of the 
second, he has shewn b3r'^practica1 examples the ut- 
ter iblly of many Taws, which appeared in themselves 
to be perfect and beneficial : while the instruments 
employed to execute them, were the most ignorant, 
stupid, and hard-hearted of monsters. 

It is not our object to regularly detail the progress 
of the story, and analyze all its parts ; which would 
exceed the limits assigned to this essay. Our chief 
purpose, is to point out those errors and blemishes, 
that have denied our author the trophy of perfec- 
tion ; and condenmed him to the reluctant objections 
of criticism. Among these, we must certainly class 
the ludicrous accident, that for a time deformed the 
beauty of Amelia, and brought Booth to her feet, as 
a compassionate lover. Who can avoid viewing in 
a very ridiculous light, a heroine, tokose lovely nose 
ioat beat all to piecee, and who is obliged to receive 
company in a mask ? I cannot but deem this a great 
blemish in the novel of Amelia ; yet at the same 
time it is the only one ofinu^I^mportance. 

Such defects are per^pfed ^ith pain, and cen- 
sured with reluctance, in an author who is universal- 
ly allowed to be a master of Nature. What is more 
painful, than the occasional aberrations of Shakspeare, 
in this respect ; and yet who can produce such a ho^t 
of beauties, to palliate and excuse his errors ? — And 
it is a happy dfcumstance, that those pnly commit 
such mistakes, who copy aAer nature / and that their 
great success more than compensates for their par. 
ttal failure. An equable writer, r(fgularir ciPlF^ct, 
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and dull, is dented Xht felicity of a bold miscarriage s 
he dare not venture, he has not the toaring energy 
sublime, to tempt the skies with flights above the 
common wing ; he plays at a secure distance, upon 
the sun-beams of fancy ; and is happy if he some- 
times sparkles and shines in the prettyneu of grace- 
ful motions, and the harmony of common strains. 
But Fielding, and Sh'akspeare, in iheir respective 
regions, soar like the Eagle into higher spheres, and 
deride the puny flutter of inferior bards. 

A singular contradiction occurs, in Booth's rela- 
tion of his story to Miss Mathews, where he takes 
the letter of Amelia's sister from his pockt-t, to read 
it ; and we are previously told, that the Methodist^ 
while discoursing with Booth upon th^^ efficacy of 
grace, had picked his pocket of his snuff-bex, and 
rifled it of all he could find. This, however, is a veiy 
trivial inconsistency ; and though he sometimes lost 
sight of trifles, yet he was always quick in the pro- 
duction of new and splendid beauties* 

In the character of Colopsl Bath, there may ap- 
pear to the transitow re^|i', rather too vivid a co- 
lour ofburletquef and iiwleed we soon perceive, that 
the writer has quitted the reality of life, for the sati- 
rical aggravations of a restless fancy. But Fielding 
intended it as a travesty ; and it is this which forms 
the beauty of the picture. 

A fastidious purity may perhaps see some fault in 
the prison scene, where Booth becomes the prey of 
a raethodist parson, a finished s)ilrper, an expert 
gamester, and an abandoned trail. But where vul- 
garity and turpitude are painted in colours so abhor- 
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TV^nt and disgusting, its influence cannot prove pec- 
cant and immoral. Booth's ni^rht adventure with 
Miss Mathews, and the narrative of her seduction, 
are the most likely to inflame and mislead a youth- 
ful mind. Yet it may be remarked ia palliation of 
this part of Amelia, that the vicious are never in 
want of excitements, or devoid of art; and he who 
can peruse Amelia through, must have too much re- 
flection to suddenly yield to a fanciful picture of an 
amorous interview, when every paragraph presents 
him with a precept of virtue, and every page incul- 
cates a moral lesson. 

There never was a work of fancy composed in 
which the interest was so deep and well maintained, 
at the same time that the story is copied from na- 
ture and life, as this. Some new disaster, difliculty, 
or danger is momently occurring, to awaken the 
sympathy, and keep alive, the anxiety of the reader ; 
and though the simple history of a man and his wife, 
forms the whole subject of the work ; yet the skill 
of the author has wrought tli»most perfect produc- 
tion out of such si ender "materials ; and has caused a 
thousand novel and subordinate incidents to break in 
on the main topic, and form an admirable and enter- 
taining underplot to the fable Dr. ffarrUon is a 
diff*erent character from Parson Adams ; yet they 
possess features common to both. Fielding seems 
to have thought the portrait of a Divine unfinished 
and incomplete, without a strong tint of benevolence, 
and extreme simplicity, being thrown into the com- 
position. Many incidents may be cited to shew them 

the children of the same father. T\v«iX^o^^ot*^Vv 
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ter to Colonel James, upon the sinfulness of Adulte- 
ry, which is read aloud by the bloods at the masque- 
rade, is of a piece with Parson Adams' sermon before 
the Squire, in Joseph Andrews, which leads to the 
ducking of the divine atnbeusador. 
' The frequency with which he pictures his male 
characters as shedding tears, is, in the present state 
of the world, both unnatural and effeminate. A 
man of this age, could not suffer a more monstrous 
libel, than by such an imputation ; and I am apt to 
think that those of Fielding's day, did not descend 
to the same weakness, upon such occasions as he 
pictures. Such tenderness in his characters, proves, 
however, that he was a man endowed with warm 
feelings, and acute sensibility ; the common curses 
attendant upon quick perception, or eminent genius* 
Yet I rather think this high- wrought feeling indis- 
pensably necessary to excite the sympathy of the 
reader ; as the poet aggravates the reality, by bold 
figures, and florid diction, in order to make a suita- 
ble impression upon our fancy. It may be termed 
the orafory of fiction; wit^ut which the narrative 
would appear too tame and dead. Another advan- 
tage likewise flows from it i it conduces to preserve 
an amiable softness of feeling among mankind, who 
are proved to be callous and indifferent. The mei« 
animal deems it romantic, and mocks it as a -whining 
weakness; but the breast of sensibility cherishes the 
benign emotion as the surest bond of friendship and 
felicity. 

Atkinson is a worthy character, faithfully drawn 
from low life ; and does honour to human nature* It 
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is impossible not to feel a strong interest in all he 
does ; and we gradually yield him our esteem, for 
his fidelity, integrity, and truth. The quarrel scene 
between his wife and Amelia, though too natural in 
the common course of human events, is notwithstand- 
ing rather revolting, and affords quite as much pain 
as pleasure. Its vulgarity shocks the mind, and its 
truth only grieves us, by affording a conviction of 
the world's depravity and weakness. Amelia shines 
brighter by the contrast ; but she was already suffi- 
ciently lovely, without the aid of comparison. To 
Compensate for its grossness, however, it couches a 
moral lesson, of some importance, and gives birtli to 
both wit and humour. 

Higher praise could not be bestowed on this ex- 
cellent performance, than is contained in Dr. John- 
son's sententious declaration, that lie rgad Fieldtng*s 
Amelia through without stopping. 

There is a trait of Nature, in the sick-chamber 
scene, between Amelia and her foster-brother, which 
I cannot pass over without expressing fur it, the 
warmest eulogy and admiration. Amelia, whose 
virtue could boldly resist the combined allurements* 
of rank, opulence, and power; and who never listened 
to them without abhorrence and disdain, is yet made 
to feel a confusion and something like a slight faul- 
taring of her chastity when the honest Sergeant re* 
stores her, her stolen picture, and disclosing his love/ 
requests ou his supposed death -bed, to kiss her hand / 
and then he should die happy. This, we aver, is the 
genuine feeling of nature ; and at a slight stroke, un- 
covers more of the human heart» than ^ V-VioM^wsi^ 
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volumes of more modern fiction, swelled by extra- 
vagance, folly, and bombast ; where morbid sensibili- 
ty vies with the mock sublime, and magnificent, as 
well as majestic diction, in forming a satire upon 
life, authors, and composition. Wc must, however, 
always be understood to except the productions of 
the author of Waverly, 

The Bloral of Amelia is unexceptionable ; for po- 
etic justice is rigourously awarded to every delin- 
quent ; and the worthy and deserving are amply re- 
compensed by riches, and felicity. In Amelia, we 
perceive, that no privation, or poverty, can render 
virtue and intelligence, miserable, and contemptible; 
and that good breeding may adorn a cottage with as 
much splendour as a palace. Booth is an impres- 
sive example of that fortuitous and inconstant vir- 
tue, that exists independent of religious principles 
he is always sinning and repenting, making new re- 
solveSf and falling into new aberrations, while he 
continues an atheist; but the moment of his reli- 
gious conviction restores him to virtue and consis- 
tency. Considered in every point of view, it must 
afford amusement to all, instruction to some, and a 
knowledge of the heart, and of life, to a great ma- 
jority of readers. The style is levelled to the sepa- 
rate speakers, and hence derives a pleasing variety ; 
while the copiousness of his diction, the beauty of 
bis metaphors, and the mock heroic of many of his 
scenes, still further enhances the excellence of the 
whole. 
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JOlTATHAli^ WILD, THE GREAT, 

Is a masterly satire upon the Lives of Great Jlien / 
in the form of a history of the achievements, dan- 
gers, feats, and escapesy^pf a notable thief, and ilius- 
trious pick-pocket. The pedigree of Wild, is so in- 
imitable a piece of wit, humour, and ridicule, that 
before I proceed to discuss the particular merits of 
the Work, I cannot avoid transcribing it, for the en- 
tertainment of the reader, to relieve the tediousness 
of critical disquisition. 

'*• Mr. Jonathan Wild, or Wyld, then (for he him-'' 
self did not always agree in one method of spelling 
hit name,) was descended from the great Wolfiitan 
Wild, who came over with Hengist, and distinguish- 
ed himself very eminently at that famous festival, 
where the Britons were so treacherously murdered 
by the Saxons ; for when the word was given, i. e. 
J^emet cour ^axea, take xmt your 9rvord»t this gentle* 
man being a little hard of hearing, mistook the 
•ound for Jfemet her Saca, take 9Ut their Purges ; in- 
stead therefore of applying to their throats, he im« 
mediately applied to the pocket of his guest, and 
contented himself with taking out all that he had, 
without attempting his life." 

** The next ancestor of our. hero, who was remark- 
ably eminent, was Wild, surnamed Lanfanger, or 
Longfinger. He flourished in the reign of Henry 
III- and was strictly attached to Hubert De Burgh, 
whose friendship he was recommended to, by his 
great excellence in an art, of which Hubert was him- 
self the inventor ; he could, without the knowleijge of 
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the proprietor, with great ease and dexterity, draw 
forth a man's purse from any part of bis garment 
where it was deposited, and hence he derived his 
surname. This gentleman was the first of his fami- 
ly wlio had the honour to suffer for the good of his 
country : on whom a wit of that time made the fol- 
lowing epitaph : 

O shame o* justice Wild is hang'd. 
For thatten he a pocket fang'd, 
While safe old Hubert, and his gang, 
Doth pocket o' the nation fang. 

Langfang^r left a son named Edward, whom be had 
carefully instructed in the art for which he himself 
was so famous. This Edward had a grandson, who 
served as a volunteer under the famous Sir John 
Falstaff, and by his gallant demeanour, so recom- 
mended himself to his captain, that he would cer- 
tainly have been promoted by him, had Harry tbb 
Fifth kept his word with his old companion." 

'< After the death of Edward, the family remained 
in some obscurity down to the reign of Charles the 
First, when James Wild distinguished himself on 
both sides of the question in the civil wars, passing 
from one to t'other, as heaven seemed to declare it- 
self in favour of either party. At the end of the war 
James not being rewarded according to his merits 
as is usually the case of such impartial persons, he 
associated himself with a brave man of those times, 
whose name was Hind, and declared open war with 
both parties. He was successful in several actions, 
and spoiled many of the enemy, till at length, being 
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overpowered and taken, he was, contrary to the law 
of arms, put basely and cowardly tonleath, by a com- 
bination between twelve men of the enemy*s party, 
who, after some consultation, unanimously agreed 
on the said murder.^ 

*' This Edward took to wife Rebecca, the daugh* 
terof the above mentioned John Hind, Esq. by whom 
he had in issue John, Edward, Thomas, and Jonathan, 
and three daughters, namely Grace, Charity, and 
Honour. John followed the fortanes of his father, 
and suffering with him, left no issue. Edward was 
so remarkable for his compassionate temper tfiat he 
spent his life in soliciting the causes of tl)e distressed 
captives in Newgate, and is reported to have held 
a. strict friendship with an eminent divine^ who soli- 
oited the spiritual causes of the said captives. He 
married Editha, daughter and co-heiress of Geoffry 
Snap, Gent, who long enjoyed an office under the 
high sberifT of London and Middlesex, by which with 
great reputation, he acquired a handsome fortune : 
by her he had no issue. Thomas went very young 
abroad to one of our American Colonies, and hath 
not been since heard of As for the daughters, 
Grace was married to a merchant of Yorkshire, who 
dealt in horses. Charity took to husband an emi- 
nent gentleman, whose name I cannot learn; btit 
who was famous for so friendly a disposition, that 
he was bail for a hundred persons, in one year. He 
had likewise a remarkable humour of walking in 
Westminster hall with a straw in his shoe. Honour 
the youngest, died unmarried. She lived many 
years in this town, was a griat frequetvtAc ^'^'^Vft.'^^^ 
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and used to be remarkable for distributing oranges 
U all who would accept of them." 

** Jonathan married Elizabeth, daughter of Scragg 
Hollow, of Hockley in the Hole, Esq. and by her had 
Jonathan, who is the illustrious subject of these me- 
moirs." 

Of all the Satirical Novels, we remember to have 
seen, this is indubitably entitled to the preference, 
in whatever light'it is considered. The ridicule is 
complete and striking, in every part, and only ends 
with the action ; while it forms the most just and hu- 
mourous travesty upon life, that virtue and genius 
could conceive, or wit embellish. Most of the char- 
acters, are taken from low life ; but this, by no scale 
of judgment, or criticism, can be deemed a preju* 
dice to the excellence, or tendency of the story ; for 
however low his personages are, their every action 
and feature wears an obvious resemblance to per- 
sons in lugh life / the meaning is always double, and 
the satire reaches to hundreds above the common 
level, which every reader can instantly identify in 
bis mind, if he has ever known a hypocrite, a cheais a 
dolt, a villain, a man of the world, a dissembler, a para- 
9ite, a liar, ifk adulterer, a wanton, sl flatterer, a petty 
tyrant, ov-Uif other of those detestable characters, 
which swarm in the circles of the proud, the rich, 
and the voluptuous. The mean incidents of JonU' 
than Wild, however, are a disadvantage, inasmuch as 
superficial minds may conceive a wrong dislike of 
it, from an impression, that it is disgusting and use- 
less, instead of pleasing and instructive. The nu- 
merous political allusions that abound in this Satire^ 
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are not the least beauties, that give it value ; while 
vice, folly, or affectation, has not escaped the just se- 
verity of ridicule, contempt, and abhorrence. Nor is it 
devoid of tenderness and feeling { for there are many 
pathetic and melting passages, that may draw a tear 
from the reader : one of the great felicities of the 
genius of Fielding. In Mrs. Heartfree's adventures 
there is rather too much of extravagance for grave 
and serious incident ; but considered, as a satire on 
the universal love, which novel writers make their 
heroines inspire, (in which sense, I think the author 
obviously intended it,) it is the most excellent piece 
of ridicule we possess. In fine, this Novel, is fully 
demonstrative of the wit, humour, and genius of 
Fielding ; and is calculated to improve the state of 
morals, as well as advance the cause of virtue; to 
render fiction reasonable ; innocent poverty honoura- 
ble; and confirmed guilt a isource of infamy and 
shjame. 
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AUTHOR^S JEWEL, 

NUMBER XVIII. 

TOM JON^S. 

To the kind render of our sober clime. 
This way of writing will appear exotic^ 

Polci was sire of the half-serious rhyme, 
Who sang when chivalry was more Quixoticj 

And revell'd in the fancies of the time. 
True knip^hts, chaste dames, huge giants, kings 
despotic ; 

But all these, save the last^ being obsolete, 

I choose a modem subject as more meet. 

Byrofu 

Tais is adjudged by the author, and pronounced by 
the public, to be his master piece. It is formed on 
the most regular plan of the comic Epic ; wrought 
l^y successful labour to uncommon excellence ; di- 
versified by episodes, enlivened by incidents, and 
sparkling with humour ; the play of wit is lively and 
ag^reeable ; the satire is pungent and strong j and the 
whole conduct of the plot, such as to excite interest^ 
and'command admiration. 

He who seeks in books, for a knowledge of the 
World, and an acquaintance with life ; who desires to 
gain the fruits of experience, without the toil of ac- 
tion, and the bitterngss of pain ; who would acquiit^ 
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Wisdom, by seeing the depravity of the h6art de« 
veloped in the iniquity of others, and grasp the sub- 
stance of practical philosophy, in preference to wan- 
dering after the shadow of sentiment, speculation 
and fancy, will peruse thrs Novel, with the avidity 
of pleasure, tempered by the earnestness of inartruc* 
tion. Whatever Can confirm the principles, or ex- 
pand the mind ; soften the heart, or correct the man- 
nersy may be found in Tom Jones/ and he who misses 
the clue to unravel all the deceitful mazes of the 
human heart, in its perusal, cannot expect improve- 
nent from the lessons of wisdom, or knowledge^ 
frem the precepts of experience. We here behold 
the school, in which Vice is acquired^ the Stage on 
which it is displayed^ the vestures in which it is dis- 
guised, and the tomb in which it is interred ; on 
which Shame inscribes an epitaph of infamy, and 
Anguish and Disease, erect the trophies of their tri. 
omph. 

) The fable of this inieresting work, has the broad- 
est foundation of all of Fielding's Novels ; it com- 
prises a greater variety of characters, and incidents^ 
and includes almost every relation of social life, or 
detail of probable adventure. A foundling protect- 
ed and reared from infan- y, by an unknown and opu- 
lent uncle ; till fraudulently deprived of that protec- 
tion, by the base arts of a depraved brother ; then 
c»8t forth to wander through life destitute of tor- 
tune, and ignorant of every profession, affords a fer- 
tile and pleasing theme, fraught with knowledge and' 
instruction. The collateral and subordinate events 
are equally happy : and the consequences of Jones' 
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b.anlsbinent^ diapliiy a universal view of life and man- 
ners. To use the author's own words, who is pursu* 
ing the metaphor of a bill of fere, and likening his 
book to a publick ordinary : ** The provision which 
we have here made is no othei^ than Human Nature, 
Nor do I fear that my sensible reader, though moscr 
luxurious in his taste, will start, cavil, or be offended, 
because I have named but one article. The tortoise, as 
the alderman of Bristol well learned in eating, knows 
by much experience, besides the delicious calipash 
and calipeC) contains many different kinds of food; nor 
can the learned reader be ignorant, that in human 
nature, though here collected under one general 
name, is such prodigious variety, that a cook will 
have sooner gone through all the several species of 
animal and vegetable food in the world, than an au- 
thor be able to exhaust so extensive a subject." 

Criticism, in estimating the qualities of Fielding's 
Novels, can say little except in praise ; and that lit- 
tle, which hardly partakes of the positive nature of 
reproof, but rather of regret, is wholly excited by 
the vulgarity of some of his scenes, and the gross in- 
delicacy of partial incidents. Such 'are the charac* 
ters and the conduct of Molly Seagrira, and tlie 
amours of Mrs. Waters with Jones himself, her re- 
puted, but not real son , with many others of equal 
impropriety. But here, the subject of Fielding, en- 
ters to plead bis vindication, for a picture of Human 
Nature^ such as oup author professed to draw, could 
not consist of unmingled excellence and virtue: 
which would have made it Romance, and not reality. 
With as much reason, and effect, migUt ^ ^mv^v 

O 4* 
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omit to shade his canvass, as for a writer to avoid 
such shadowings of the human character. Yet some 
may disavow the force of this reasoning, from an- 
other principle; that he who imitates Nature, should 
copy her beauties, which yield pleasure, and not her 
deformities, which beget disgust: that he should 
produce what is termed the beautiful ideal; select- 
ing the most agreeable, and discarding all ugly and 
improper objects ; that he should conceal what is 
improper, and display what is charming. Against 
this argument, we may oppose the weight of a first 
principle ; the object of fictitious history, which is in- 
struction, conveyed through the channels of amuse- 
ment and delight. A bare representation of decen- 
cy and virtue, could never effect so fundamental a 
utility. Propriety is totally incompatible with hu- 
mour and wit ; and the charms of virtue, could never 
inspire an abhorrence of vice, much less convey an 
insight into the complicated villainy of mankind. It 
IS the violation of order, good breeding, and even of 
decency, that beget the ridiculous, and produces 
mirth out of- folly. Thus the inconsistency of Phi- 
losopher Square*s virtue, when discovered in Molly 
Seagrim's garret, is a great source of amusement, as 
well as that lady's vows of constancy, when contrast- 
ed with her revealed infidelity. The gross vulgaris 
ty of the battle in the churchyard, as well as the/nn, 
tklso contributes to the humour of the work ; for how 
inimitably has Fielding described them, in all the 
pomp of mock-heroic warfiire! Had such scenes 
bcenoaritted ; had he stripped his eharacters of their 
TiCtBf and follies^ their passions and inconsistencies/ 
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their vulgarity, lowness, and absurd affectation, he 
would have produced a work, which the serious and 
the pious, the moral and the melancholy, would 
alone have perused ; while the lover of wit, humour, 
and merriment, could not have been allured by its 
graces and levity, from the poison of illicit pleasures 
and destructive dissipation, to religion and virtue. 
Tom Jonet, is a Sermon adapted to those, who would 
shun the precepts of the pulpit, and laugh at the 
grave admonitions of a dry moralist. It abounds 
with lessons of purity, examples of the blessings of 
religion, and the curses of crime. If an obscene, or 
lascivious picture, is too glowingly painted, so as to 
set in motion, the passions of a warm imagination, it 
is at the same time tempered, and quenched, by the 
dreadful consequences that attend upon the guilty. 
But after all, he has portrayed nothing, but what the 
most chaste fancy and innocent heart, has oflen con« 
ceived, or heard of; and he portrays it for our bene- 
fit, not corruption. He shows even the virtuous, 
that latent depravity of heart, which they should 
purify, and subject to the government of religion ; 
be unmasks the world to the youthful tyro, and 
shews the rock and the gulf against which villainy 
may dash him, and pleasure allure him to destruc- 
tion. If however, he is faulty in this respect, it is 
that he dwells too long upon the obscene, and ex« 
presses in language too lively, broad and emphatic* 
the plots and sensations of wickedness I He paints 
the feelings, whether good or bad, till every corres* 
pondent emotion rises in the breast of theveader ; if 
that reader be virtuous, thereforei It ^Ul^^ Vws&^ 
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if he be vicious, it cannot injure him ; the^benevplent 
it renders more warm, the pious more fervent, the 
tender more compassionate, the brave more intrepid, 
and the cautious more secure. 

Of the numberless beauties that distinguish the 
work before us, it would be vain to speak ; for they 
are not less apparent, than multifarious. In insert- 
ing episodical novels, such as the story of the ** Mian 
of the Hillt** and some others, he has imiuted Cer* 
vantes, sometimes to the improvement, and some- 
times to the detriment of his performance. That of 
.Mrt. Fitzpatrich, Mrt Miller^ and 2^ightingale, must 
be ranked among the former ; yet the adventures of 
the Man of the HiUf have too little intrinsic interest, 
and bear too little relation to the main design of the 
fable, to exempt them from the reproof of imperti- 
nence. 

Partridge is in the strictest sense, and in the most 
witty, and amusing signification of the term, an origin 
nals a fellow of infinite humour, and some simplicity ; 
who has just learning enough to be ridiculous ; and 
sufficient sagacity to make the follies and prejudices 
of mankind subservient to his interest. It is not possi- 
ble to conceive a more masterly delineation of char- 
acter than this ; and his simple criticism on the act- 
ing of Garrick, in the character of Bdmlet, forms the 
most striking trait of character, and is the happiest 
unintended encomium, that could be passed by tlu^ 
wit of genius upon superlative merit. 

Blifil is a character, too common in the world, and 
too successiul in the arts and machinations of a by- 
pocntical villain. In the hands of Fjetling, he h 
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trpated with justice void of severity ; and by every 
liberal reader he is despised with ineffable contempt. 
A man like Blifil is more degraded than the brute» 
who wallows in the mire ; and he who can Sjrmpa- 
thize in his sentiments may aspire to the honour of 
everlasting infamy ! 

AUworthy, is I fear, a superhuman personage ; a 
man too nobly gifted to grace a world like this ; of 
affections too pure, to be real ; of benevolence too 
warm and universal, to admit of practice ; and of vir« 
tue too exalted for humanity. He is stained by no 
passion ; enfeebled by no humour, and perverted by 
no prejudice ; he is liberal without prodigality, wise 
without presumption, and pious without hypocrisy ; 
his judgment is sound, his foresight is extensive^ 
and his prudence exemplaiy. If he is deceived by 
the arts of Blifil, he is imposed on by appearancei^ 
iiaX would blind all but an omniscient mind ; and 
by being free from suspicion of ill, our author has 
consummated the perfection of his character. He 
is, therefore, a g^od model for imitation, struggling 
at perfection ; which by striving to reach super-hu- 
man excellence, only attains to a general practice of 
imperfect virtue, and the bare acquisition of neces- 
sary knowledge. 

In Squire Western, we have a faithful and anima- . 
ted picture of a real character, compounded of vari- 
ous good and ridiculous qualities ; rough, unpolish- 
ed, ignorant, boisterous, and tender ; an affectionate 
father, an avaricious and selfish man ; an ignorant 
and violent politician, of the old tory school* and 
country interest ; a spq^tsmao* carou8er« and hearty 
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fellow, fond of his horse, his hound« his bottle, aod 
his wench : A satire on human nature ; a subject for 
ridicule, a disgrace to society, and an object of con- 
tempt. 

Mrs. Western, his sister, is of the same/ami/^ of 
drones ; a pretended woman of learning, with hardly 
a smattering of knowledge ; of fancied sagacity, and 
real dulness; proud, perverse, and unfeeling, she 
forms an excellent satire upon all those of her sex, 
who are addicted to erudition, and tainted by folly. 
Every individual of Feeling, is in reality, a species, 
or a ridicule of some particular class, sect, or pro* 
fession. 

Let us now consider the character of his hero» 
who has been the idol of praise to some, the victim 
of abuse by others, and an object of abhorrence to a 
higher class of readers, who lay an undisputed claim 
to supernal purity. Tom Jones, is the natural son 
of a woman of fashion, rank and wealth , and is edu- 
cated in the house of his maternal uncle, with the 
same care, liberality, and attention, as that uncle be* 
atows on his legitimate and acknowledged, but de- 
testable nephew. The disposition of Jones is the 
most amiable that can be imagined ; his genius is no- 
ble and great ; he is frank, generous, manly, valiant, 
and humane ; his heart is easily touched by the melt- 
ing tenderness of pity ; he is ardent in his affections, 
and the noble warmth of his soul disdains the lifelesa 
apathy of cold indifference, or moderate and calcu- 
lating friendships ; he succours and relieves with in- 
stant and zealous alacrity ; his confidence is unboun4- 
cdi his heart void of suspicipn and distrust The 
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pure and incorruptible principles of his honour and 
virtue, naturally flow from the primary qualities o£ 
his superior constitution ; but his honour though ex- 
li'ted, is not of a romantic cast ; and though his vir- 
tue is well grounded in principle, yet like all human 
virtue, it sometimes faulters before the force of temp- 
tation, and leaves him to feel the agony of guilt, em- 
bittered though palliated, by the tears of contrition. 
The occasional aberrations of Jones, I maintain to be 
no inconsistency of character, and no pollution to his 
heart ; they neither sink him into infamy, nor deserve 
to be branded with the epithet of debauchery. I^ 
is true, they present us with scenes rather indelicate; 
but the end and purpose of the story, more than 
compensates for the danger of an incident, that por- 
trays a human frailty of no ingrain turpitude. Aus- 
tere, indeed, must be that virtue, and chilling cold 
that charity, which cannot allow one guilty action, 
to be lost in the glorious and heart-cheering blaze, 
of such a crowd of virtues and perfections. If, like 
Blifil, the heart of Jones was only fertile in noxious 
and disgraceful feelings, and barren of every good, 
we might well refuse him a pardon for the moral ob- 
liquities^ which attend his outset in life But Jones 
sins against his own convictions of right, and incli- 
nations of virtue ; he is drawn by the fire of consti- . 
tutional feelings, into snares that entrap his peace, 
but never tarnish the lustre of his integrity ; he does 
not even ttruggle between crime and rectitude ; for 
bis bosom bows to the laws of his God, and confes- 
ses that happiness can alone be found in innocence, 
and enjoyment in moderation. To compktALVbft^^- 
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cellence of Jones's character, he is not vindictlvey or 
cruel , but is eminently gifted with the magnant^ 
mous spirit of true greatness: as he evinces in his 
conduct towards his vanguished enemies : a lion 
prey* not upon carceuea. Being free from vice, toa, 
he easily settles down, in the humble vale of matri- 
mony, content with love, and opulence $ and widen- 
ing the sphere of rational pleasure, by seasonable 
munificence, and charitable distributions. A heart 
clogged with depravity, could not thus reverse the 
tenor of its life, without many a painful sigh, pro- 
tracted effort, and dangerous relapse ; but such a 
heart did not disgrace the breast of Jones ; who as 
a model of manly and exalted character, is certainly 
without an equal, either in the world of fiction, or 
the walks of life. 

Sophia is a charming counterpart, to so complete 
a hero ; and whatever can be said of Jones, as a mai}» 
may be applied to her, as a woman. 

The episodes in this work are always highly en- 
tertaining; and are so artfully interwoven in the 
main plot, that they frequently deceive the reader^ 
and do not appear as deviations from the main de- 
sign. Where parts so unconnected, are happily 
joined, where can the critic find room for censufti 
or how can he devise an excuse for severity ? 

It is difficult to conceive the purpose our authpr 
designed, by prefixing initial chapters, on subjects 
foreign to the 8tory» to each book of his history. If 
he intended them, as proper pauses in which to vin- 
dicate the characters, incidents, and progress of his 
gXcfy, bis object was both a good aiidl a sucoeaaful 
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onei for they Ibrm the most complete critical trea- 
tise upon ibb species of fictions ^"<1 ^^ Tom Jones 
inparticalar, they equal all that ingenuity and wit caa 
compose. In his initial chapter to the IXth book, be 
tells us in a very playful humour^that he designs them 
as a mark or stamp, by which a reader may distin- 
^isha genuine rational nevel, from a counterfeit and 
^nd absurd one; in order that some check may be giv- 
'en to those superficial writers, who bring a swarm of 
footish romances into the world, only to deprave the 
morals, taint the imascinations, and pervert the aims of 
mankind; whilst they possess not adequate ability, to 
write even an essay like hb introductory chapters. 
The satire, the reason, and the apology of this, is 
t)bvioa8, striking!, and eflPectuah 

The art of rousing curiosity by studied delay, and 
protracting suspense by sadden digressions, has been 
-carried by Fielding to the utmost height ; and more 
-60 in Tom Jones, tiian his other performances. At 
4fae climax of distress, or just at the catastrophe of an 
•Action, when our sympathies are wrought to the ex* 
tremtst pitch, and we tremble for the issue of the 
event, which we greedily hurry through the page 
to reahze, he pauses unexpectetUy, to offer some 
moral reflection, or indulge in some literaty discus- 
sion ; to enjoy the play of his wit, or amuse us with 
the sports of his humour. This trait of his writings 
has always an unmixed pleasure ; for besides being 
■seaaoned with most exquisijLe wit and profound learn- 
ing, it gives an additional zest to the interest of the 
story, by prolonging our ezpcctationy-and adding to 
'Oiir imfwtience. Yet to some readers^ this diggMiaLQii 
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forms ati insuperable objection to his works; and 
many a feeble imagination, and superficial mind, 
grows weary by its suspense, and gradually feels its 
curiosity conquered by indolence and torpor. View- 
ing it in this light, therefore, I should pronounce it a 
beauty, rather than a defect. 

His style in this performance, is classical, harmo- 
nious, and elegant ; it is flowing without being af* 
fected, polished without refinement, and correct 
without stiffness. The graces of an exuberant and 
chaste imagination, give it life and beauty, by the 
embellishment of tropes, and imagery, and it 
breathes the natural sweetness of spring, without 
being studded with tulips, or crowded by roses and 
hyacinths, like a dutchman's garden, to which the 
style and diction of most modern novel writers, can 
only be compared. But the taste of Fielding was 
natural and unsophisticated » his heart was frank, 
Warm, and generous ; and his knowledge of mankind 
was only inferior to the copious stores of his erudi- 
tion. Hence he pours out his feelings and his ideas, 
without constraint ; and abounds with the richest 
choice of the most agreeable sentiment ; he mingles 
his learning with the easy affability of a prodigal, 
with all h'^ incidents and reflections, and never dis- 
gusts us by the starch of pedantry. It has been said, 
that he was vicious in his life, loose in his pleasures, 
and vulgar in his company; that he talked like an 
ostler, and lived like a rake ; but no evidence of this 
appears in his Novels ; for the most perfect gentle- 
man and moralist, might ^now, and ;)o«rfly, the vul- 
gar scenes, and offensive passions, the low language 
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and obscene incidents» that occasionally overshadov 
the more lucid parts of his romances. Let it be re- 
membered, however, when we feel disposed to con- 
demn Fielding for obscenity, how warmly we eulo- 
gize the productions of others, still more guilty. Our 
author took Cervantes for his model ; and who cen- 
sures him for impropriety, and lowness ? The same 
wit, and the same humour, sparkle through the 
paged of Fielding ; he never feeds the craving^ of a 
debauched fancy, or ministers to the appetites of the 
villain ; but he no sooner paints a disgusting scene, 
than he resales our minds with the perfume of wit 
and genius; and a flash of indignant humour, ridi- 
Gule, and satire, dispels the expressive vapours, of 
crime, vulgarity, and vice. 

Let us therefore, take the Novels oi Fielding and 
of Wofverly, as models of perfection ; and they can- 
Dot fail to be both interesting and instructive ; ta 
brighten the imagination, beguile the tedium of ex- 
istence, and improve the morals of mankind* 



.t • 
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MODESTY NOT A MARK OF MERIT. 

Not always Actions shew the man ; we find 
Who does a kindness, is not therefore kind : 
Perhaps Prosperity becalm'd his breast, 
Perhaps the Wind just shifted from the East : 
Not therefore humble he who seeks retreat. 
Pride guides his steps, and bids him shun the great. 

POPS. 

Nothing is so much talked of, so much extolled, so 
touch admired as modesty. — ^In women, and girls, 
and boys, I grant that modesty is a very amiable 
and agreeable quality ; but in men, I think it a rank 
deformity, and it accordingly excites my aversion. 
It is absolutely ridiculous, to affirm that modesty ig 
a sign of worth or merit. It is exactly the reverse, 
or at least in general ; for there may obtain excep- 
tions to the rule', occasioned by constitutional weak- 
ness, timidity, fear, and a depression of animal spi- 
rits. But to allege, that modesty is the consequence 
of merit, is so far from the truth, that it is in fact, an 
•effect proceeding from an opposite cause— a con- 
sciousness ef the want of worth, sufficient to sustain 
high preteni^ons, or a bold and fearless cUifatA tbft. 

p 2 
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approbation of others. Thus, if a person feels him- 
self deficient in knowledge, and is conscious of that 
deficiency, he becomes timid, he feels he cannot put 
forward a claim to wisdom, without suffering morti- 
fication and exposure ; and he is therefore modest, 
netired, and unassuming, in preference to making 
himself ridiculous and absurd ! A contrary feeling 
and behaviour, distinguishes the man really eminent 
for his learning, or transcendantly endowed with ge- 
nius. He feels his strength ; he knows his power, 
his attainments, and his resources ; and is proper* 
tionately assuming, confident, and free from modea^ 
ty. — Observation and experience go to confirm thif 
position beyond all reasonable denial ; with the «x« 
ception however, of such instances where, as I be<« 
fore remarked, some peculiar physical infirmity of 
nerve, induces a timid and anxious disposition. As 
there are, however, various kinds of modesty, it will 
accord more with a just discussion of the topic, ta 
take a review of them previous to settling the follow^ 
ing question — Whether modesty be indicatwe of merits 
and whether the want of mod&ty eon detract from 
great -worth ? 

Let us first examine modetty of demeanor^ Now 
this being rather a personal and external, than an 
intellectual quality, does i\ot properly come within 
K the limits of our investigation, especially as it is so 
'^Intimately blended with politeness, and is so fre- 
quently the result of seclusion^ habits of study, ot 
polished society, or an amiable equanimity of min(^ 
whose characteristic is mediocrity. We can lay 
dpwn no rules as to this external qualily ; «nd we beg 
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it to be understood that we do not comprehend it in 
our argument ; for being a mere habit of the body 
accidentally acquired and formed, it never can indi> 
cate either the absence or presence of intellectual 
worth. 

Msdestif in opinions, is the mental diffidence to 
which we specially allude. It is this, which is so 
pleasing to the vanity and self-love of mankind : and 
which prdbures its possessor praise, not for any in- 
trinsic beauty or excellence, but for the sake of the 
agreeable impression it makes upon others. So that 
to be modest in our opinions, is not to possess an ab- 
solute excellence, or merit, but it is to flatter others 
into an opinion, that they possess superior judge- 
ment, knowledge and sagacity, to what we do our- 
selves. This modesty, then, is nothing hMtditguiui 
adulation, and the world praise it because it praises 
them, — ^a mutual compact levelled against the sove* 
reignty of truth and genius. 

Let us suppose this modesty of opinion, to influ* 
ence distinguished men. Behold a great Poet un- 
der its influence ! He profeatea he is a very indiffer- 
ent Poet indeed ! The world he says, is partial; his 
friends overrate him; his very humbie powers have 
been too lavishly applauded — ^' You write sublime 
poetry, sir ! I have often been enraptured by your 
Muse."—** Oh, not at all, sir, answers the modeat man, 
you are too good ; you flatter my very indiflerent 
^verses. No, sir ; would to heaven I possessed the 
faculty of writing, as you say.*'— What afiectation of 
humility ! Now is not this preposterous, ridiculous^ 
JVbsurd !— How 4iifierent this from the haAdfiooA 
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woman !— " Adorable and lovely creature— cries 
her lover; paragon of beauty! Ah! your charms 
have penetrated my heart. The image of your beau- 
teous form haunts me day and night. In my dreams 
you hover round my pillow, like a protecting Angel. 
I can think of nothing but your beauty, which excels 
all that ever yet existed upon Earth. If I attempt 
to read, each letter assumes the shape of yourlove* 
ly image, every sentiment melts into love. In the 
flowers of the garden, in the forms of the clouds, 
and in the mist of the fountain, I still behold those 
beauties that ravish and entrance my senses. Oh ! 
celestial being, take compassion on my sufiering^ ! 
Let me but hear those lovely tips pronounce the re« 
viving word of Hope, and I shall be happy ! I do not 
ask the presumptuous favour, that you will declare 
your love ; but that you will allow me to gaze upon 
those fascinating eyes, to hear the melting tones of 
that soft and thrilling vojce; to see those smiles 
that revive all around, and those beauties that kin- 
dle universal enthusiasm and love !*'.^What is the 
answer of the lovely woman thus addressed ; and 
who is as modett as she is beautiful ? — Does she say 
«* Sir, excuse me ! I beg your pardon^I am no beau- 
ty; I have no charms ? My eyes are very ugly ; my 
person is far from handsome ; my smiles only wrin- 
kle my face ; I wish I were as you picture roe ;" 
with a dozen other unmeaning phrases, all intended 
to show hermodesty ? By no means. Whether beau- 
tiful or homely, she swallows every jot of praise, and 
yet thinks it no violation of her modesty ; and why 
;»hould i(he?— All that we contend for, then* is» 
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^equality of rights for the great beauty and the great 
Poet. 

Ha^ng; mentioned women, it may be as well to 
offer a few observations upon the established prac- 
tice of inculcating modesty into the female mind, as 
well as in those of c/uldren. It must not be suppqa* 
ed, that we object to this salutary practice j on the 
contrary, we commend it warmly,— we recommend 
it earnestly. Indeed modesty, is scarcely becoming 
in any others, but women and children ; and the rea- 
son why it is so becoming in them, is, that they po$- 
sess very little merit, and should accordingly, be dif- 
fident and retired. Hence modest men are always 
ireated» as we treat Clergymen, or simpletons, with 
great deference, politeness, and kindness ; belong- 
ing, in every other, but a physical sense, to the fe- 
minine gender. — ^Emasculation of soul is therefore^ 
the source of modesty, except where delicacy of 
Constitution places the hero on a level with the 
Virgin. 

The reader most not imagine, that we are for re- 
commending universal impudence to mankind, and 
that all modest men are to be despised as non-entities. 
There obtains, we think, a happy medium^ between 
modesty and impudence ; a confidence in ones own 
powers ; a consciousness undissembled, that we pos- 
sess the merit which experience proves to belong 
to us ; and that we do not court applause, to follow 
us into the recesses of affected modesty like a coy 
beauty, who sinks back affrighted from her admirers, 
only that she may allure them to follow her. 

But we have high authority for Qlaa%\xv^ KftxUtt) % 
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among the fanlu of mankind. Dr. Smith, in hig 
" Theory of Moral Sentiments,*' has shown how it 
checks the happiness, obstructs the intercourse, and 
retards the improvement of society. The modest 
man is a kind of restraint upon all around him ; he 
puts himself up in appearance at least, as a standard 
of propriety ; and silently rebukes all, who happen 
not to be equally reserved and modest with himself. 
It cannot be questioned, that a modest man, thinks 
more o{ himself ^ than of others; or rather he thinks 
exclusively of himself; and this necessarily proves a 
restraint upon others. Besides, your modest man of 
merit is ever too reserved to be good, or profitable 
company. He allows no full expression of feelings, 
or opinions ; no play of fancy, no gambol of wit, no 
single-stick collision of ideas, where the weaker par- 
ty is sure to receive a blow, that causes a mortify- 
ing sense of inferiority. But modesty is averse to 
ever coming in contact with another ; it stands aloof, 
abashed, timid, and inexperienced ; never essays its 
powers, and never koows its strength ; and thus for 
ever remains modest merit / 

The remarks of A<lam Smith, in the following 
quotation from his Theory of Moral Sentiments, will 
serve to confirm, as well as extend our views upon 
this subject, a subject which in our opinion, has nev- 
er been treated with sufRcient freedom. 

*' Our sensibility to the pleasures, to the amfuse- 
ments and employments of human life, may offend 
either by its excess, or its defect Of the two, how- 
ever, the excess seems less disagreeable than the 
iiefcct. Both to the spectator and to the person 
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principally concerned, a strong propensity to joy i» 
certainly more pleasing, than a dull insensibility to 
the objects of amusement and diversion. We are 
iSharmed witli the gaiety of youth, and even with the 
playfulness of childhood : but we soon grow weary 
of the flat and tasteless gravity which too frequently 
accompanies old age. When this propensity, in* 
deed, is not restrained by the sense of propriety, 
when it is unsuitable to the time, or to the place, to 
the age, or to the situation of the person, when to 
indulge it, he neglects either his interest, or his du- 
ty; it is justly blamed as excessive, and as hurtful 
both to the individual and to the society. In the 
greater part of such cases, however, what is chiefly 
to be found fault with is, not so much the strength of 
the propensity to joy, as the weakness of the sense of 
propriety and duty. A young man who has no rel- 
ish for the diversions and amusements that are na« 
4ural and suitable to his age, who talks of nothing 
but his book or his business, is disliked as formal 
and pedantic ; and we give him no credit for his ab- 
stinence even from improper indulgencies, to which 
he seems to have so little inclination." 

" The principle of self 'estimation,** continues the 
3ame great Philosopher, ** may be too high, and it 
may likewise be too low. It is so very agreeable to 
think highly, and so very disagreeable to think 
meanly of ourselves, that, to the person himself, it 
cannot well be doubted, but that tome degree of ex- 
<ess must be much less disagreeable than any degree of 
defect. But to the impartial spectator, it may per- 
ti^ps be thought, things must appear quite diffeveat* 
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]y, and that to him the defect must always be lestf 
disagreeable than the excess. And in our compa* 
nions, no doubt, we much more frequently complain 
of the latter than the former. When they assume 
upon us, or set themselves before us^ their self-esti<* 
mation mortifies our own. Our own pride and vani- 
ty prompts us to accuse them of pride and vanitri 
and we cease to be the impartial spectators of their 
conduct. When the same companions, however, 
suffer any other man to assume over them a superi^ 
ority which does not belong to him, we not only 
blame them, but often despise them as mean spirited. 
When, on the contrary, among other people, they 
push themselves a little more forward, and scrambfe 
to an elevation disproportioned, as we think, to their 
merit, though we may not perfectly approve of their 
conduct, we are often, upon the whole diverted with 
it ; and where there is no envy in the case, roe are alnuosi 
al-ways much less displeased xoith thein than toe should 
have been, had they suffered themnehes to sijik belovf 
their proper station,'* 

With authority like this to sustain us, we need 
not fear being denounced as extravagantly paradoxi- 
cal, in recommending less modesty to men of merit, 
and men in general, it being always understood, that 
Lawyers, Brokera, Stock-jobbers, and Politicians^ 
are exceptions to the lesson we inculcate ; for it can-* 
not surely be affirmed that they are too modest. 
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Achilles, grown a man the lyre essay 'd 
On his paternal hills, and while be play'd> 
With trembling eyed the rod. — 

Juverud, 

Perhaps in no city in the world, has there ever 
flourished suofa a host of Literary Characters, as in 
this devoted, miserable metropolis, ycleped Atfie^ 
nian ; so infested with the pestilence of attic wit, 
and exuberant genius. I have been struck with this 
conviction, by observing the swarms of dandies, both 
plain and gay, who hourly resort to the Atheneum, 
the City Ubrari/, the Coffee Hvutej the Museum, the 
Philosophical Society, and the fashionable book-stores, 
•* What a legion of Literary Characters, have we 
not," cried Rugg^ the other day ! every reader of 
a newspaper now thinks himself entitled to that ex- 
alted appellation, without ever having studied the 
works of D* Israeli, or perused the J^Toble Author's of 
Walpole / I do not mean however, he added to de- 
grade the former wlB^r, by classing his productions 
with the latter ; but a pretender to the literary . 
character, should read the first, to see how difficulty 

a 
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operose, and various, is the knowledge, study and 
acquirements of a genuine man of Letters : and 
he should^read Walpole, as he would look into 
a mirror, to see how shallow and frivolous, are the 
acquisitions of a Literary Coxcomb, not but that 
Wftipole is great when he draws upon the profound 
resources of his genius ; but then he is sometimes 
ao frivolous, that you would infer him destitute even 
of the powers of mediocrity. I was wrung almost^ o 
death by laughter, the other evening, continued 
Rugged, by listening to the table- talk q£ a club of 
Wits at the door of the ^theneum. One was « little 
thick pursey fellow, whose eyes buried in fat, 
scarcely left them the small pig-twinkle of rational!* 
ty. The other, a long, gaunt^ and awkward Don 
Quixotte, as stiff as if cramped in armour. Anoth- 
er looked as if his life had been spent over a 
blacksmith's fire instead of a book. The fat- wit was 
the most voluble, with the least reason, or taste, and 
the gaunt gentleman, seemed sentimental in propor* 
tiontohisspareness ; while he, who most resembled a 
bottle of cogniac, appeared equally as strong and 
subduing in his observations, as an equal quantity of 
that essential. 

'* No city on the con-ti*nent, can produce so many 
Literary characters, said the Fat Wit, as ours. Look 
at our PhiJo-soph-ical society ; and our public libra- 
ry s and this here excellent institution, the Athene- 
um. We ought to have a Literary Club. I'll head 
it myself, without a cent of reftrd. Here is an ex- 
cellent place to meet. Here we would have the 
nmfspapers all ready. AU thcmemben of the Athe* 
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neuni, should be members of the Club. Only we 
should have our beer and cigars." " I'hat, I'll be 
burnt would be necessary, said the man with the 
furnace face. '* It would banish sentiment,** said the 
g^unt man ; " unless indeed in a song. I have some 
superb sentimental songs in my desk." Banish sen- 
timent ! said the fat wit, with contempt ! poh ? beer's 
the life of it. Look at Washington Irving — I mean 
his last book — Bracebridge Hall ? hah ? look there 
and see if beer banishes sentiment — banish a booby ! 
But about our Literary Club. You know all our 
members are Literary Characters ! well then we 
should have a Literary work, conducted by the 
members in rotation. I have thought of a grand 
title— The Wits' Oracle, or the Attic Palace of 
Knowledge"— With the motto of « flatter thyself,* 
said the gaunt tnan. *' I know a better one, said 
furnace-face, '< Confusion to the dunces. I dont like 
imy of them," said Fat- wit «« My motto is an ex- 
cellent thing, I have it iroro a book of rhymes* 

They who dig too deep for wit. 

Are sure by notions to be bit ; 

But they who hunt for sense and matter. 

Had better only have a smatter. 

" However, I think I'd rather have a new building, 
and the professors they talk of" •' What professors," 
said furnace-face — ^•* not physic d'ye mean. •* No ! why 
are you really so ignorant. The professors of law, po- 
litics, and Belles-Lettres. Mt|. Adams, the next presi* 
dent is to be our Patron — S— the lawyer, is to 
teach us how to respect him, how to puff him, 
and how to support his election, by his lectures oa 
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politics and intrigue" ••Hang S— — ,*• cried 
Furnace -Face, ^ he's a little, pettifogging tumcoajt. 
I'd cast him and his lectures into rivers of flaming 
sulphur." 

•• Here, said Rugged,! could endure it no longer, 
but burst into a fit of laughter, which caused them 
to move off. 'Tis impossible to impart a conception 
of their ridiculous appearance by a verbal description. 
Their gravity, their self importance, their extreme 
ignorance, must have been seen to be enjoyed. 
They were, indeed, complete Literary Charactert ! 
tnd worthy to support the Atheneum. 

•• But Bugged, why not allow these Atheniajn bees 
ts you call them, to be men of Letters " 

•• Simply because they no more resemble them, 
than beggars do gentlemen ; being the eaters of 
Inroken ideas « the crumb-scrapers of slovenly joar- 
mlits; who never perused a good ponderous ro- 
hime of antiquity in all their lives ; but have subsist- 
ed their puny wit upon Miss Edgeworth's wtaggot 
troth, as Gowper says, Southey's fricassees ; and such 
home made dishes as Br. Beasley's Orthodox Meta- 
physics ; a hash without seasoning, stewed up with 
bigotry and intolerance, and more adapted to a bar- 
barous country in a dark age, than to a civilized and 
refined people of the 19th century. The age of 
priestcraft has passed. Priests to be respected must 
be liberal ; or they disgrace the sacred cause which 
they are called upon to support. An intolerant 
zealot is a worse enemy of our religion than a pro- 
fessed infidel ; because he propogates that very iofi- 
diHity which the Atheist to fails to diffuse, by 
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by bf4iig a declared foe to a good system. — 
Nothing brings so much discredit upon our holy 
creed of charity, as malignity, bigotry, and a spirit 
of intolerance." " Why where have you wandered, 
my friend Rugged, cried jl."— — «« Only from the 
Library of Euclid, said he, to the volume on the 
shelf. — However, I rejoice to perceive that the 
world justly appreciates this nauseous compound 
of dulness and bigotry; and permits it to sleep in 
congenial dust, undisturbed even by censure. It 
carries an antidote to its influence, in the virulence 
which stains and darkens its pages." — 

'<But what more of these Literary characters, and 
the American Literary Club," s&id I. 

**Engluh, not American, if you please, cried Bug- 
ged. The President is to be an Englishman; and all 
the members are required to be sound tories, school' 
masters excepted. This forms an indispensable 
qualification. Nothing American, you know suc- 
ceeds, not even with the Ladies, one English rake 
being equal to twenty Americans of pure morals." 

" But what of the Atheneum, Rugged, said I ?" 

It is the most splendid institution that ever existed, 
since the creation of— Tom-Cats, bibb*d Critics, or 
dry-nurse Lecturers. The bees of Attica were mere 
spiders, compared to the bugs of the Atheneum !" 
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But ever and anon of griefs subdued, 
Ther9 comes a token like a scorpion's stin^, 
Scarce seen, but with fresh bitterness imbued ; 
And slight withal may be the things which bring. 
Back on the heart the weight which it would fling 
Aside fop ever ; it may be a sound — 
A tone of music— summer's eve— or springs 
A flower — the wind—the ocean" — 

Bifrtnu 

*• The War begins to rage with aggravated fury," 
said an old officer of the Revolution, during the last 
War with Great Britain, who had retired from public 
life, to live on the income of an opulent estate — ** yes,, 
with desolating fury," continued be with solemn 
emphasis, as he slowly folded up a newspaper he 
had just been perusing ; while a settled gloom gatfai- 
ered on his venerable brow, as he seemed for a mo- 
ment absorbed in an unpleasant reverie.—*' How ma- 
ny thousands of our innocent fellow-creatures," said 
he, af\er a short pause, resuming his remarks, " must 
welter in the gory bed of honotir and of death, be- 
fore the national resentipent is appeased, a^ivd^^^s^ 
shall once more ret uriii to btew u» niV^cvY^^v \c^^^ck)^ 
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happy reign. Alas ! the makers of War, little know , 
and seldom feel, the fruitful misery that follows in 
its train ; for if they felt but half the pangs that I 
and hundreds more have, both in the field of battle, 
and in the bosom of my family, they would be the 
li^t to give birth to so many ineffable horrors !" 

" I hope there has not been another battle, my dear 
father," said the blooming and lovely daughter of 
the Colonel, in a feeble and faultering voice, as she 
cast'her large blue eyes that glistened with humidi* 
ty and feeling up towards her father, while the pale* 
ness of sickly apprehension spread over her counte- 
nance, and her heart palpitated with uncertain ter- 
Qors. — ^Eliza had some cause to fear. She loved and 
was betrothed to an officer in tlie armvi and that of- 
iicer, was the friend and protege of her father. Her 
besom heaved with terror, as she impatiently looked 
towards her father for a reply. 

*'Yes, my child, there has been a battle, and 
Charles may have won unfading laurels and glory, in 
the defence of his country against a foreign foe !— 
And he may too ! — Alas ' poor Charles ! — Yes, his 
fate may have been decided, and be may have re 
paid all my anxious cares, by falling in defence of his 
country ! It is a glorious death» — and yet it is a me- 
lancholy one ; at such a time of life too^ with all the 
prospects of happiness opening before him— But 
why should we despond ! Perhaps he still lives, to 
\)t a comfort and solace to us all ;^>perhap8 his noble 
breast still swells with every gpenerous emotion, and 
he is this moment thinking of his benefactor, his fa- 
flier, his Eliza.— Yes, he may hA?e been distinguish- 
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ed for his gallantry and promoted ; and he may even 
now be returning home, in all the exultation of youth . 
flushed with triumph !" 

Eliza's eyes had been dimmed by the tears tliat 
gushed into them, as her father alluded to the pro- 
bable fall ofhsr lover; but as his hopes revivedf 
and he pictured his successful return, in the glow* 
ing language of a soldier and an enthusiast^ her 
beautiful countenance brightened with the beams of 
joy, and she answered with fascinating and heart- 
hounding animation-— << Oh yes! my dear father. 
Heaven may have directed him to achieve the nobleitt 
actions, and have watched his safety through the 
battle. Let us still hope, my father, nor despair be* 
cause he is silent. He may have been without the 
necessary implements of writing, or have wanted 
time, or opportunity; and I dare say, all who eif 
caped, did not write to their friends !'* Eliza sighed 
heavily, and tried but in vain to smile, as the tetf 
swelled in her eye. 

<< Aye, true, true! answered the venerable Cold- 
nel ; — but I fear the worst, continued he with a shake 
of the head;— and now wish that I had never assent- 
ed to his choice of that profession. Yet, had I de- 
nied him, he would have left me forever, to become 
a wretched, and needy wanderer through the woridi^ 
What a strange and extraordinary compound of g^ood 
and singular qualities did he possess ! So amiable* 
noble, and generous, — and yet so headstrong and 
impetuous, when the independence of his spirit wai 
even tacitly questioned ; or he fancied he discerned 
9n indirect allusion to his birth.— He alwaya for^ 
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ne toesteem and love him, in despite of his fiery and 
irritable spirit.** 

Eliza sat listening with rapture to the encomiums 
go warmly lavished on Charles, by her father; and 
when he had concluded, she ardently exclaimed. 

''Yes, and how charitable and humane too ! The 
poor and the decrepid always were sure of his sue* 
cour and assistance. I shall never forget that it was 
be who .first taught me to feel for the misery of 
others, and instructed me in the art of doing good 
from better motives than mere pride, or vanity. — 
Charles has a heart too tender for a soldier.— I am 
certain he never could participate in the vices and 
follies of a camp ** 

*' I would pledge my life for his honour ! said the 
Colonel with great earnestness.— In whatever sitoa* 
lion he is placed, he will always fulfil his duty, and 
even acquire honour where ethers would reap only 
disgrace Poor Charles, would I were certain of his 
fate. For now I mourn for him, as if he were dead« 
and yet feel, when I speak or think of him, as if he 
were present** 

Eliza was relapsing into her former melancholy, 
when the attention of both was drawn to a vehicle, 
that drove up whh great rapidity, and stopped at the 
door of the Colonel's dwelling. 

But it is necessary to say a few words touching 
the personage that excited so intense an interest in 
the old Revolutionary Soldier and his lovely daugh- 
ter* 

Charles Bancroft was a foundling, adopted by the 
ftoenible person whose name he now bore, by whom 
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be was educated as his son, and the brother and 
companion of Eliza ; — between whom, as they grew 
up together, a mutual and ardent passion took place. 
Charles, now Captain Bancroft, no sooner became 
conscious of the mystery in which his birth was in* 
volved, than a deep melancholy settled upon his 
mind, and made him a victim to the most cumplettt 
wretchedness and misanthropy, to escape from which 
aa well as to acquire an honourable reputation above 
the character of a foundling and a dependent, he had 
resolved to obtain a commission in the army.— -Dun 
ing his youth, and whilst engaged in study at Col* 
lege, he had passed under the appellation of the 
young pfdlotopher, a title which his melancholy, ai 
well as genius, had invited.— -Endowed with a mind 
of sensibility, and possessing a handsome face and a 
graceful person, it was not singular, that he should 
make a deep and romantic impression upon the sus* 
ceptible heart of Eliza ; which her father not only 
approved, but encouraged ; and engaged that upon 
the return of the Captain from the army, he would 
settle half his fortune upon his daughter, and join 
their hands at the Altar.— In anxious expectation of 
this event, every occurrence was calculated to agi- 
tate with hopes and fearsy both the fiither and tbe 
daughter. 

Many suspicious circumstances, had at tim^i oc- 
curred, to throw a gleam of light upon tlie mysteri- 
ous parenUge of Captain Bancroft ; but nothing dcr 
cisive had thus far happened in relation to the only 
subject which poisoned all his earthly enjoymenta. 
It might be a weaknew of the mind *^ V\ niik^Xk^ ^ 
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morbid disposition ;— still it was a source of intense 
misery to him, and he knew not a medicament that 
could soothe or paralyze the corroding thoughts that 
preyed upon him, respecting his unknown parents. — 
Why did they cast him off? why blush to own him ? 
why doom him to an existence of endless torture ? 
were questions repeated by the mind in vain — sus- 
picion and conjecture only framed answers, calcula- 
ted to harrass and embitter every hour of his 

life. — But to return to the scene we set out to des* 
cribe. 
The Colonel no sooner heard the carriage stop at 

the door, than unable t6 restrain his impatience, he 
rushed into the hall, expecting every moment to 
meet and to fold the Captain in his arms^ as he en- 
tered the front door. — But he turned back dis- 
appointed, as he observed the servant who was just 
conducting a gentleman in deep mourning, towards 
the drawing room. It was not the Captain. — The 
gentleman entered, and being seated thus addressed 
the Colonel. 

** My hame. Sir, is Huntley. — ^I am sorry to be the 
bearer of melancholy tidings — ^but Death, Sir, is the 
lot of all, and sooner or later, all must bow before 
his powerful sword." 

<< Then he has really fallen ! exclaimed the vener- 
able Colonel. My apprehensions were but too true I 
Unfortunate Charles ! wretched, miserable father !" 

A scream from £liza now attracted the attention 
of both; and as she was falling to the ground lik a 
state of insensibility, her father caught her in^Jiis 
arms. 
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The cold in clime are cold in blood, 
Ttiere love can scarce deserve the name; 

But mine was like the lava flood 
That boils in j£tna's breast of flame. 

I cannot prute in puling strain 

Of lady-love, and beauty's chain. 

The Giaour. 

filiza was soon restored to a consciousness of life; 
but not to serenity of mind. The supposed sudden 
death of a beloved object, and that object a youth- 
ful lover, strikes the heart with a sensation of hor- 
ror, not to be conceived by any btit those who have 
felt it. — Perceiving the Colonel's daughter recover- 
ed from her swoon, Mr. Huntley observed : — " I fear 
1 have been the means of producing some painful 
error. Sir, in regard to the object of my visit. You 
mentioned a person of the name of Charles.— I have 
not yet the pleasure to be acquainted with that gen- 
tleman. I came to announce the death of his peni- 
tent mother, and to restore him, at least to a know- 
ledge of his parents, if not to the honours of his 
birthright." 

K 
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** Then he is not dead, cried Eliza ! Merciful hea« 
Ten ! 1 thank you/' 

'* Amen !" said the venerable old Colonel, as he 
brushed away a tear of joy that gushed to his eyes, 

'* It grieves me much, said Mr. Huntley, to have 
been the unconscious cause of so much pain. — ^But 
it seems, your thoughts were fixed on an anticipated 
calamity, of which I was wholly ignorant — Mr. 
Charles Bancroft, then, I presume is still absent.'* 

" He is, I regret to say it," answered the Colonel. 
*»Here a servant entered, with a parcel of newspa- 
pers just received by the mail. *• There are no Let- 
ters, said the Colonel, but let us see what the papers 
contain." The hand of the old soldier trembled as 
he opened them ; and Eliza anxious to examine them, 
but utterly incapable from the excess of her emo- 
tion, hid her face in her handkerchief, to conceal 
that sickness of the heart, which caused her the most 
excruciating tortures of hope, suspense, and fear. 

" Thank God, he is only wounded, at length cried 
the Colonel, starting up, and that but slightly."— 
Then turning towards Mr. Huntley, he begged to 
know, if he could not be entrusted with whatever 
related to his adopted son, as it was his intention to 
immediately set off for the frontiers, where Captatp. 
Bancroft was detained by his wound. — Mr. Huntley 
expressed the pleasure with which he confided to 
his hands, all that related to his adopted son; and ac- 
cordingly delivered him a package of papers, neces- 
sary, he said, to clear up the seeming mystery of his 
birth, and convince him of his real parentage.— The 
Atber md daughter last no time in setting ofiT for 
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the quarters of Charlies, where they arrived without 
meeting with any. accident or disaster. 

We shall pass over the raptures with which the 
lovers met and embraced, and all the kind enquiries 
soft ejaculations, melting sighs and tender looks* 
that passed between them, aft^^r so painful a separa- 
tion, fraught as it was with anticipations of the worst 
evil, and accidents realizing to the feelings, all that 
was heart-breaking. 

" The gentle pressure, and the thrilling touch. 
The least glance better understood than words. 

Which still said ail, and ne'er could say too much; 
A language, too, but like to that of birds. 

Known but to them, at least appearing such 
As but to Lovers a true sense affords ; 

Sweet playful phrases, which would seem, absurd 

To those who have ceased to hear such, or ne'er 
heard.** 

Charles was quartered in a very comfortable Inn, in 
the town of { and in order to be near him, and 

afford him every assistance, the venerable Colonel 
and his daughter engaged lodgings under the same 
roof. It was found, however, that his wound was 
more serious than was at first reported, and that 
some weeks must necessarily elapse, before he would 
be sufficiently recovered to resume his journey 
homewards with safety. — The Colonel, therefore, 
took the earliest opportunity of apprising him of the 
discovery and death of his parent ; and having pre- 
pared him for the event, so as to obviate any strong 
emotion from endangering his recovery, he placed 
the papers in his hands, confided to him by Mr. 
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dantley, with a strong and fervent injunction, Uia?. 
whatever might be their contents, he would still 
^eep in mind, that he was his son by adoption, and 
the fiiture husband of Eliza. The Captain having 
engaged to observe all he said, his venerable friend 
left him to examine the contents of the packet, that 
so deeply involved his fate and happiness, and on 
opening which he read as follows : 

To Charle* Bancroft Esquire. 

Sib! 

By what other name shall a mother presume to ad- 
dress a natural son, from whom her guilt has estrang* 
ed her from the moment of his birth. Absence has 
prevented the growth of that aifection, which instinct 
implants in the breast, to be sanctioned and cherish- 
ed by reason, and the strongest ties of nature have 
been overcome by the terrors of a discovery of my 
guilt, and the dread of shame. Let me now speak 
the truth, for I love it, and am no longer restrained 
to duplicity by the fear of consequences. It is now 
neither my interest to flatter, nor dissemble. You 
can expect no love from me, and cannot censure me 
as cruel or unfeeling, because I am destitute of an 
affection which every subsequent event andcircum* 
stance of my life, has contributed to blast Yet the 

■ 

reputation yeu bear, has inspired me with an admi- 
ration and esteem for your character ; but while I 
pay the tribute of praise to your genius, I shrink 
from the scrutiny of your mind, which I well know 
nothing can escape. It is from the impression of 
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your fame, however, that I now appeal to your no- 
ble generosity, and look for sometbing more thaii 
rJ£^d justice, from the hands of a— child. — Yet, ]Ml 
are still my child, notwithstanding the umattad 
conduct of your mother A mother throws heraelf 
upon the mercy of her son ; and by the tears and 
ag^y of unavailing repentance, which now wring 
her heart, implores his compassion. And yet, were 
you only to hejutt towards me, you could not exe- 
crate me as utterly depraved. For some attempts, 
however, to bias your happiness, and influence your 
destiny in life, I must appeal to >our mercy and be- 
nevolence, to arrest, what I most fear — ^your abhor- 
rence — your contempt — your resentment. But I aift 
betrayed by the force of my feelings into repetition, 
yet you will learn to excuse this priviledge of mise- 
ry.— 7'/ie narrative which accompanies this letter is 
full and explicit. It was, as you will observe, com- 
posed in moments of deep compunction, and only in- 
tended for your eye, after my Death. The shades 
of privacy and oblivion, have already catised a moral, 
though not a physical termination of my being, which 
I feel, however, the agony of my heart cannot long 
postpone, and when you receive this I shall be no 
more.— I have anticipated the darkness of the tomb, 
in the thickest gloom of the forest, amidst the dis- 
mal croukings of the bird of death, far sequestered 
from the busy haunts of men. A heart torpid and 
chilled to the core by misfortune, shuns with loath- 
some hatred the glare of life and fashion. — In a mind 
darkly obscured by guilt— in a conscience undei^- 
ing the torments of transgression ; in the bereave- 

ii2 
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roent of my husband and my children— in the alinea- 
tion of my friends and relatives ; — in the stigma cast 
on Tiy name by the world ; — in the insensibility to 
all j >y &nd happiness ; in the loss of fortune, and the 
coiitempt of the world — and worse than all, perhaps 
in your hatred — do I not make some atonement for 
one indiscretion ? — Yes ! such my son, is the price I 
now pay for your existence — besides the anxious 
.torture of a suspicious mind for five-and-twenty 
years. This is the price, the fatal price of guilt. 
My heart is already clogged with wretchedness and 
woe. This then is the sole reparation I can now 
make you, for the injuries I have done, and the ca- 
Ismities 1 have heaped upon you. Shall it expiate 
my crimes ; slull it .iton*.- for all ? A secret convic- 
tion of your tender mercy, whispers me.it shall! 
Yes ! the heir of the noble and exalted Mr. Bancroft 
will not deny the humble supplication of a penitent 
mother, who amidsi the gloom of her wretched life, 
still feels anxious to avert his curse ; — and more, to 
invoke his blessing! Gould she accomplish this, the 
path of woe would become less rugged ; and her de* 
•cent to the tomb, more smooth and easy. But who, 
in the chill wintr}' blast, can hope to enjoy the flow- 
ers of summer, or bask in the sunshine of June ? This 
b a wished-for, but hopeless felicity !— Farewell !" 

"^Your guilty, but unhappy," 
and Repentant Mother ^ 

"ISABELLA HUWTIET." 

'' Yes ! my mother, he exclaimed, you shall receive 
a Son's blessing ! Guilt never could inhabit so fair. 
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exalted, and transparent a mind ! Your heart is above 
deceit* duplicity, or crime. A noble nature, like 
yours, may faulter, for want of prudence, in the path 
of virtue ; but vice is too base to mislead you ; de- 
pravity too disgustful to taint your passions! The 
pride of virtue, and the ambition of excellence, are 
stamped upon your great and magnanimous mind, 
and he who tarnbhed your fame, could only have 
betrayed your innocence, under the disguise of vir- 
tue. So necessary is prudence to the greatest Na- 
tures ; and so indespensable are circumspection and 
vigilance, to preserve the most resolute virtue, and 
coldest chastity from the arts of dissembling man.**, 
He now opened the larger packet, which ran a# 
follows : 

"PKIVATE MEMOIRS OF ISABELLA HUNTLKT." 

** When you peruse this, the shadows of perpetual 
night, will conceal in the darkness of the tomb your 
guilty Mother. While you scan the history of her 
:rimes, she is mouldering to dust among the bones 
of her ancestors, insensible to blame or infamy, and 
regardless ot denunciations or curses. The moan- 
ing winds that never murmur through the subterra- 
nean vaults of death, cannot convey to her ear, the 
sentenceof condemnation, or the accusation of injury. 
She will then lie a cold and senseless clod, uncon- 
scious of your rebuke, or the world's sharp score. 
The falling fragments of the narrow tenement! 
around her, may from the decay of ages, reverberate 
through the hollow cell, and startle the timid pas- 
senger, who fears in every dismal sound, a SQ^emai- 
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tural token ! But to me it is nothinjf. My spirit will 
have flown beyond the reach of mortal fame ; my 
body will hare returned into the elements of which 
It is composed. I am your Mother ! The ntme, may 
exact a veneration, which my virtues do not merit !" 
"I am the eldest daughter of William Whitmore. 
My father, by whom I was never much beloved, died 
when 1 was fifteen. But the excessive fondness of 
my mother, compensated for every deficiency of pa- 
ternal affection: and turned the evils of life from mv 
bosom with an anxious care. Whatever I desired, 
I was sure to enjoy; my education was watched with 
-v^ exact attention, and every expensive accomplish- ^ 
' ' ment was lavished upon me. My ambition, howev- 
er, soared above the petty distinctions of female va- 
nity, and the frivolous objects of a coquette's desires ! 
I panted to acquire literary accomplishments, and 
rival the colloquail powers of masculine understand- 
ings. And this splendid eminence I soon attained. 
A literary professor was chosen to superintend my 
studies ; he flattered my abilities ; and pronounced 
the highest encomiams on my genius. He at first 
attempted to ridicule my reasoning, but perceiving 
his mistake, and the danger of his own sarcasm re- 
coiling on himself, he changed his attitude, and 
making me a handsome apology, addressed me very 
pertinently, in this quotation from If^n$,' 

"I thought^ forgive my Fair, the noblest aim, 
" The strongest effort of a female soul, 
•* Was but to choose the graces of the day, 
" To tune the tongue, to teacii the eye to roll, 
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** Dispose the colours of the flowing robe, 
" And add new roses to the faded cheek.'* 

I soon grew conscious of my inteUectua] powers^ and 
proud of my acknowledged superiority over the com- 
mon run of my sex. But in the midst of my literary 
avocations, I did not neglect the exterior graces, and 
ornamental decorations of my person ; it was my aim 
to win the heart, as well as captivate the mind ; and 
ensure my conquest, by enslaving the reason, as well 
as exciting the passions of my admirers. Thus I held 
a double and sure claim to applause and love; where 
my charms failed, my wit succeeded, and those who 
could not appreciate my talents, were struck by my . - 
beauty; for beautiful I was pronounced by universal 
acclamation; and whether it is considered vanity to 
declare, what the world would not allow me to re- 
main ignorant of, I shall not be very solicitous to in- 
quire, at a period when all vanity has passed away 
from my heart. I could wish more of my own sex, 
would allay their vanity, by the same knowledge I 
possessed ; and secure their dominion over man, by 
the laws of reason, more steady in its force, and less 
transient and capricious in its reign, than passion. 
Yet even this assertion, is grounded on a conscious- 
ness, which some people would erroneously call. va- 
nity; but which in my apprehension, is the inortUnate 
exultation of splendid qualities, not the studied dh- 
play of frivolous attainments and possesatona, miscall- 
ed accompliehments, and which only glitter to de- 
ceive, like the tinsel spread so carefully over bau- 
bles, in order to allure a purchaser." 
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*' Though excessiTely admired^ and obsequioualy 
courted, I arriYed at my eighteenth year, without 
a proposal of marriage. This was partly occasioned 
by my contempt of ig^rance, and scorn of folly. 
The crowd oi Glossamers, that fluttered at an aw- 
ful distance around me, excited my pity, and drew 
forth my ridicule. To see a woman with nothing to 
recommend her, but the hum -drum tattle of the 
day, and a smooth face with pretty features, was 
sufficiently disgusting ; but when the native dignity 
of ma?i, dwindled to the contemptible frippery of 
ignorance, vanity, and affectation, I viewed him with 
something like abhorrence. He appeared to me like 
a monstrous deformity; and exhibited such a rank 
perversion of his natural powers^ as struck the mind 
with grief, and a sensation of regret that approach- 
ed to horror ! Such were my impression^, in the sus- 
ceptible stage of my sensibilities 

** The contrast to this description of character, 
now attracted my attention, won my esteem, and 
awakened my love. This is the most painful part 
of the ta&k 1 have undertaken to perform, in the de- 
lineation of my calamities Mingled sensations of 
joy and sorrow, admiration and disesteem, surprise 
and horror, agitate my hand, and shoot through my 
heart while I retrace in memory this eventful period. 
How shall I write his name, or depict his character. 
He is no more ! The enormity of his crimes have 
been expiated by a violent death, in the ignominious 
cells of a prison ! Great God ! To what depth of in- 
filmy, and baseness of nature, may we not in a mo- 
meni sink ; deceived by the glare of exterior worth, 
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and lured by specious villainy, to unconscious crime ! 
On what a slippery, and frightful precipice of pas- 
sion, do we not all stand ! The next moment may 
hurl us into the ya wrung gulf; and shatter our brit- 
tle virtue into frag^roents ! 1 shudder with horror at 
the danger, and writhe under the agonizing pangs 
of past guilt ! I too fell ! The latai slip dashed me 
to the bottom !"— 

" Unutterable anguish ! 
« Guilt and Despair, pale spnectres, grin around me, 
** And stun me with the yellings of damnation ! 
" Oh, hear my pray'rs ! accept, all-pitying Heav'n, 
*< These tears, these pangs, these last remains of 
life."— 

■ *« When Du Pont was introduced to me, I felt for 
the first time, tlie awe of admiration, and the thrill 
of love !" — Here Captain Bancroft stopped reading, 
from an instinctive chill of horror, that crept through 
his frame, upon seeing the name of Du Pont. The 
feelings inspired by his mere name, were painful and 
surprising to the last degree ! ire paused a few mo- 
ments ; a heavy sigh eased his sur-changcd breast^ 
and he continued the perusal of the Manuscript. 

*« When Dupont was introduced to me, I felt for 
the first time, the awe of admiration, and the thrill 
of love. Nature seemed to have lavished upon him 
with a prodigal hand, every perfection both of mind 
and person. lie was fresh -in the bloom of youth, 
beaming in every manly charm and beauty. He was 
represented as a young Englishman of eminent ;br- 
tune ; and his intellectual, as well as exterior accom- 
plishments, bespoke the dignity of his rank, the 
splendour of his educatioDi and the extent of his 
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riches ! I became enamoured of his person, and sur« 
prised by his extensive acquirements of various 
knowledge. My heart was his, before be asked it. 
Yet he bowed at the shrine of my beauty, with the 
adoration of a saint, before he enslaved me. The 
sweetness of his manners was irresistable; the charm 
of his sentiments captivating; and the tenderness of 
bis private address ineffable and overpowering. But 
let me explain more distinctly.^ 

** He addressed me, under a formal proposition for 
our future marriage. In the lover, panting before 
me in obsequious adoration, I beheld the future hus- 
band, who was to possess an eternal claim on my 
heart and aifections. Suspicion or distrust, there* 
fore, did not haunt me for a moment My youthful 
breast, opened its fullest confidence, to his treacher- 
ous vows, with its natural candour, and ingenuous- 
ness. In his presence my life was but a continued 
dream of superior bliss. I had read much of the fe- 
licity of courtship ; and gave free sway to all my ec- 
itatick feelings. He saw his power ; I reposed on 
bk honour. He betrayed my innocence ; I became 
the victim to his passion ! Here, would I could draw 
a veil over all that followed." 

*' And now my son ! unhappy oifspring of my toa 
easy faith !" — " Da Pont my Father !'* exclaimed the 
Captiun with astonishment and horror ! as the Man- 
uscript fell from his hands, in which it had before 
been trembling; and he remained for some time 
mute in stupid horror, and amazement. The an- 
guish of his feelings were unequalled,. A thousand 
painful recollections pressed upon bis mind, while 
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his heart sunk in conscious degradation. The mur- 
derer and seducer of Julia and Matilda, and of f ames, 
was his Father ! He had planned the ruin of Eliza, 
whose vows of love were plighted to his Son/ Gra- 
cious Heaven ! what a scene of iniquity opened be- 
fore his astonished eyes. The Suicide, whose life 
he had preserved ; and who expired within a goal, 
in his arms, was his Father ! The agony of his mind, 
deprived him of all power of thought, it was the ful- 
ness of misery ; and he could think no more. After 
remaining motionless for some time, he attempted to 
rouse himself from the lethargy in which his mind 
was lost, that painful reverie caused by the wide 
range of its afflicting wanderings. Some time elaps- 
ed, before he became sufficiently collected^ to re- 
sume the perusal of the manuscript, which he once 
more opened with a heavy heart. 

— ** Unhappy offspring of my too easy faith ! judge 
fairly of your mother's guilt ; who amidst every im- 
posing appearance of honour, and virtue, fell an in- 
nocent sacrifice to the snares of vice, for I can call 
his art by no softer term ! Can she be guilty, who 
under the strong conviction of the speedy fulfilment 
of a virtuous contract, relaxes her vigilance for a 
moment, from the force of priviledgcjd love ? The 
world will say, she was imprudent; and imprudence 
when followed by evil, becomes criminal, and as- 
sumes the character and name of Vice ! I grant this. 
Yet where is the evidence of my depravity of heart, 
or my licentiousness of principle ? The tenour of my 
previous, and subsequent life, repells the foul sus- 
picion. The power of circumstances authorised ae- 

• 8 
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curity; it was the villainy of my aeducer^ that reduc- 
ed me to the imputation of guilt. Had Du Pont 
fulfilled hb promise of marriage, what would have 
been the opinion of the world ? — That I was virtu- 
ous. On him« therefore, and not on me, be the im« 
putation of depravity. 

'< While I blame myseli^ therefore, for the uncon- 
scious commission of a crime ; I never will confess 
that my conduct was unprincipled or depraved. The 
deep duplicity, and wily arts of designing man, may 
shake the foundations of the firnlest virtue in the 
same manner. In the impenetrable disguise of good- 
ness, what mischief may not be perpetrated ; whose 
innocence may not be destroyed ?'* 

" Du Pont avoided my presence, from the moment 
of his nefarious treachery. My mother inquired the 
cause ? I was confounded by guilt, shame, and dis- 
appointment ! The struggles of virtuous pride caus- 
ed the disruption of my peace and tranquillity. Con- 
cealment became impossible; I grew sick, and was 
warned of the dreadful event that was fast approach- 
ing. The tender importunity and anxious solicitude 
of my mother, drew forth the fatal secret from my 
bosom. She rebuked me severely for my impru- 
dence, and chxded me for my distrustr- The experi- 
ence of age, and the sagacity of selfishness, struck 
out an expedient for the preservation of my honour 1 
She consoled me in my misfortune, and cheered me, 
by assurances of the complete success of her de- 
ceitful scheme. I at first turned with dTisgust and 
abhorrence from the path of deceit, but it being the 
only meant, by which to secure her happiness, I at 
iMst reluctantly conseiiled U» Wi^ ^\v»xckft^VCtt.ud V* 
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**I wfts now said to be afflicted with xtialadies 
suited to my condition. Change of air, kept me 
from being too closely watched ; and seclusion was 
recommended as essential to my recovery. Even 
my brother, never conjectured the real nature of my 
disease. Preparations for my secret confinement, 
were made in the cottage of Polly Meadows; and the 
wishes of my mother were gratified, by my delivery 
of a son, without the remotest suspicion being har- 
boured by any one, of my Iqss of innocence ; and I 
once more emerged into the gay world, a captivat* 
ing virgin, whose brilliant charms, and uncommon 
accomplishments had been rescued from the grare, 
to prove a blessing to the world." 

** My mother now wrote to Du Pont, in terms cal- 
culated to secure his secrecy Mingled threats^ 
promises, and persuasions, elicited a sacred pledge 
of his honour, not to divulge my guilt, and ruin my 
reputation . He remarked that he was fully satisfied; 
and neither desired to expose me to shame, or lure 
me to destruction. He kept his word Math religiooB 
strictness." 

" You must before now have perceived, that Am- 
bition was my ruling Passion. Mr. Huntley was pre- 
sented to me, at a time when my heart was still oc- 
cupied by the image of Durand. The rumour of my 
charms and accomplishments, had excited his cut iosi- 
ty, inflamed his desires, and raised his expectations 
of enjoying perfect happiness in my possession. This 
was during your fourth year. I saw and admired 
him ; and had not Durand made a previous impres- 
sion On my heart, I could h«T^V!OTtA.V\vni, 'SS^'ss^^ 
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handsome, accomplished, learned^ and proud. He 
bowed before me; and solicited my hand ; I hesitat- 
ed, and for some time delayed an answer. His con- 
stancy brooked a longer protraction of his bliss, than 
lovers are accustomed to display. My want of love 
for him, though I highly esteemed his amiable man- 
ners ; and the deceit I should necessarily practice 
towards him, proved serious obstacles to my con- 
sort. At length the rhetorick of my mother over- 
came my scruples, and my ambition urged me to se- 
cure the conquest. I signified that in three months, 
he should wed me ; he received the intelligence with 
rapture and gratitude ; and prepared to solemnize 
our nuptials with sumptuous festivity, and varied 
amusements !" * 

** At intervals during the tnne of Huntley's court- 
ship, I had continued to take you with me in the 
carriage, from the cottage of a woman who had been . 
hired to adopt you as her own. This pleasure I 
ventured to indulge in, only three weeks before my 
marriage with Huntley ; when you were nearly six 
years old. My mother was that evening with us ; 
and strongly opposed my calling at the cottage for 
you. The danger I then escaped, deterred me from 
a repetition of the pleasure. As we were returning 
to the cottage to leave you, Mr Huntley rode up to 
us on horseback, being on his way to visit me. He 
heard you frequently call me Mama ; and with a 
smile congratulated me in jest, on havifig so fine a 
son. The blood rushed to my foce, and my heart 
sunk within me. My mother, though startled, wa$ 
not confused. She explained the strange liking the 
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hay had to me, and would call roe hna, in defiance 
of every thing ! He apologized for his rudeness, pro* 
tested he meant nothing but a jocose remark. T has 
oor terrors were happily dissipated ; we set you and 
Sally down at the cottage ; and vowing never agun 
to hazard my honour, in the same manner, we all 
returned to the seat." 

*• My mother, however, was not satisfied with my 
promise to see you no more ; she blamed my indis- 
cretion, and was resolved to guard against its fiiture 
occurrence ! She dwelt upon the probability of jrour 
hereafter coming to a knowledge of my being your 
mother ; and that pride or vanity might impel you 
to declare it to the world. Thus your removal was 
insisted on. I urged the cruelty of exposing you to 
beggary, vice, and perhaps death. But she obviated 
these objections, and stated the humanity of the plan 
she had devised to get rid of you. John, the coach- 
man, often talked of the strange character of Poole, 
Mr. Bancroft's servant ; and upon further enquiry of 
his character, John told us that he always walked 
from town to the seat, in preference to riding, with 
many other traits of his humanity, tenderness, and 
selt-denial. It was my mother's plan, to carry you to 
the road leading to Mr. Bancroft's seat ; and leave 
you there to be picked up by Poole ; while somebo- 
dy watched you, in the bushes, till they saw you in 
his possession I objected to this, that Mr. Bancroft 
might perhaps make a servant of you. Another ex- 
pedient of my mother's, destroyed the force of this 
obstacle. She said, by dressing you finely, and put- 
ling some gold in your pocket, Mr. Bw\txc(^ Te<\^^. 

ft2 
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be induced to adopt you : and at any rate^ from his 
known effusions of beneficence, would educate you 
like a gentleman ; while the bar of impossibility 
would forever preclude the discovery of your pa- 
rents.** 

" Thus it was decided, that you should be laid in 
the way of Poole. Sally conducted you to Fairman's 
wood, that skirts the road ; and availing herself of 
an opportunity, fled from your sight* and concealed 
herself in a neighbouring thicket, from whence she 
could watch your motions. She remained there till 
Poole found you on the road side ; and when, by be- 
ing tripped up by the roots, you fell crying to the 
ground, she could with great difficulty refrain from 
snatching you up ; and was en the point of doing so, 
when you ceased to weep 1" 

** The success of my mother's project caused her 
vast exultation ; and she bestowed a profusion of 
praises on her own dexterity. She read Mr. Ban- 
croft's advertisements in the papers with heartfelt 
delight. Tlie secrecy of your foster-mother, and of 
Polly Meadows, was easily secured by bountiful 
bribes ; and I became the bride of the deluded Hunt- 
ley" 

" On this subject, the honour of my mother, who 
promoted the match, may justly suffer imputation to 
tarnish its lustre. That she was ever sternly virtu- 
ous, is my immoveable conviction. The vanity of a 
mother excited by the praises of her daughter, and 
her natural feelings of regard for me, as well as her 
own selfishness, impelled her to a deceit, not totally 
jOBtiUMe I Besides violating the principles of equi- 
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ty, truth, and candour, she put in the utmost peril, 
the happiness of our family, and our offspring for 
ever." 

*' I soon became tenderly attached to Mr. Hunt- 
ley, who proved the fondest of husbands. A son in 
due season blessed the sight of his enraptured fa. 
ther ; and by awakening new feelings in my bosom, 
reconciled me to your bereavement, which I had 
long regretted. My legitimate child, however, by 
being nourished at my breast, excited a fondness, a 
doating love, which I had never experienced for you. 
Were mothers to know the difference in the degree, 
or rather kinds of bliss, that they enjoy bji suckling 
their infants, hireling strangers would never be per- 
mitted to rob them of the sweetest pleasure, that 
can melt the heart of a mother !" 

** My only care now, was to guard against a disco- 
very ; and the misery which this watchful precaution, 
and perpetual fear cost me, embittered every enjoy- 
ment of my life. Yet my tranquillity was not much 
disturbed, till the night I beheld you, in the next box 
in the theatre, and your resemblance to Du Pont, 
with the horrid surprise of so unlooked for a meet, 
ing, made me, from an involuntarily impulse, utter 
his name ; and hurry out of the theatre ! My mother 
reprehended me with sharpness, for my want of self- 
controul ; and the party we were to meet there, were 
exceedingly astonished at the circumstance of our 
departure, notwidistanding it was carefully attribu- 
ted to ill health ! This event shocked me extremely : 
and inspired me with a perpetual dread of a discov- 
ery } of which I could not divest myself^ wherever I 
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went. The sacrifice which guilt makes to security, 
and concealment, would itself deter the bolde it vil* 
lain from wickedness, if previously known, anS ex- 
perienced." 

And now, my Son, let me draw a veil over the re- 
mainder of a life, which towards you was a series of 
unjustifiable crueltfes, and to the world appeared 
like the effulgent blaze of a Comet's course, in the 
sphere of fashion and opulence. With a heart ill at 
ease, and a mind giddy and bewildered, I passed 
through scenes of gaiety without feeling joy, and af- 
fected the love of virtue, while my heart secretly 
rebuked me for its past transgressions.— But can you 
forgive me ? Shall I not die in peace, assured that 
you can compassionate the frailties of a parent, and 
weep over the misfortunes of an unhappy mother ? 
Yes ! I will cherish the consolatory illusion ! I will 
study to think that you have embraced and forgiven 
me, and that we part only for a season, to meet again 
where nothing shall ever sever us. Oh ! my son ! I 
have felt much, too much affliction and woe, through 
a splendid life;—- but this moment is the most bitter 
of all; fraught with the deepest agony of the heart. 
But I must conclude. If you drop but one tear over 
my grave, it will cause my spirit to rejoice, and look 
down upon you with an eye of blessing. — ^Farewell f 
and may you never feel aught but compassion for 

Your repentant Mother, 

habella Huntletj, 

For some time after the Captain had finished the 
pemsal of the Memoirs of his mother, he remained 
Mbsorbed in « variety of the most painful and gloomy 
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reflections. A new vista of life bad opened before 
biis{ and many of the mysterious events of his being, 
had been cleared up in a manner, which threw a 
chilling sensation of distrust upon the heari. To 
find a mother the persecutor of her child ! To know 
that she attempted even his life, to shield her fame 
from the danger of a discovery ! — ^But he forgave all 
— but who can forget the indelible impressions that 
misery makes upon the heart ! 

He still continued to hold the manuscript in his 
hand, when the venerable old Colonel, impatient to 
see him, entered his chamber, and with a smiling 
countenance exhorted him to cheerfulness and con* 
tent He had heard all, from an intimate friend who 
had just returned from England, where he had seen 
JIfr. Huntley, the husband of the unhappy mother of 
Captain Bancroft.—*^ He certainly behaved towards 
your unfortunate parent with a noble generosity.-— 
My friend, Mr. Southerland, was privy to the whole 
arrangement of their separation: and accompanied 
Mr. Huntley to London, purely to assuage the afflie- 
tion that preyed upon his heart. Upon the discove- 
ry of her indiscretion, he immediately addressed her 
the following Letters. 
** Madamt 

" A distressing, and incredible rumour h ^ just 
reached me. — Have you a natural son; or had you^ at 
any time, one ?" 

*< I do not upbraid you ! A simple answer to this 
interrogatory is all I desire, for my satisfaction. The 
bearer will wait for a reply." 
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** When Mrs. Huntley, continued the Colonel, re« 
ceived this bconic note, her heart became almost 
senseless; its feverish throb grew cold, her miad 
torpid, and her whole frame chilled and inanimate. 
From the style of this Letter, she apprehended all 
that could follow; and the dreadful calamity which 
she had strove to ward off for upwards of twenty 
ytxtSf as the last and utmost affliction of life, now 
struck to her heart, the blow of terror, sadness, and 
dismay. To deny the truth, she now saw would be 
useless; to confess it, was a task that harrowed up 
every nicer feelin|^ of her susceptible heart. Tet 
what else could be done ! She snatched a pen with 
frantic resolution; and while her swimmitig eyts 
could scarcely guide her hand, wrote a reply in these 
words: 

** Tou have heard the truth. I know, and am pre- 
pared for the worst. It grieves me to prove the cause 
of yotu* unhappiness; but g^ef is no remedy. I could 
say much in extenuation of my conduct at some fu- 
ture day. At present nothing. A stream of ice 
swims round my heart. Farewell !** 

" From the time Mr. Huntley had despatched his 
note, till the return of the coachman with the above 
reply, he bad paced the room in which be remained, 
with agitated steps, and a wretched heart; not doubt- 
ful as to the truth of the report,but wishing to ground 
his actions on a better foundation tlian public ru- 
mour. He knew scandalto be a busy maker of mis- 
chief ; and was familiar with the industry of envy, in 
magnifying evil reports of others, creating false 
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crimes, distorting real iinproprieties, and embellish- 
ing slight trespasses, and venial faults. 

*' Having determined on the course of conduct, he 
meant to pursue without deviation, or the least 
abatement in the severity of his sentence on his mis- 
erable wife, be returned her a final answer in the 
following terms. 
" Madam^ 

** The imperious dictates of honour, point to but 
one path, for the redress of an injury like mine. AfTec* 
tion, generosity^ compassion, and all the softer sen- 
timents that can touch the heart, are swallowed up 
in the enormity of the offence. Nothing can effec- 
tually plead with my heart, to restore you to its con- 
fidence. The bond of our connection is forever bro- 
ken. It is true, we have lived long together in har- 
mony and love; but I was ignorant that your honour 
was tarnished by the worst of crimes. The opinion 
of your chastity, though founded on false appear* 
ances, saved me from any participation in vice. I 
thought of, and loved you, as a virtuous woman ! The 
illusion is dispelled; and though I still love you, yet 
it is only to augment my misery; my affection cannot 
reverse the decision of my judgment. I shall leave 
you forever !'* 

** To part forever from the mother of my children; 
fh>m the wife of my bosom, after three and twenty 
years passed with felicity in her company, causes, 
however, many intense pangs of heartfelt misery ! 
Our children, Isabella, will feel the pernicious ef- 
fects of your imprudence, with the acutest misery ! 
Bdward must follow me to England. Of Sophia, what 
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can I say ! Guard her from your indiscretion; save 
lier from the gulph that destroyed you, them, and 
me !" 

'< Why did you deceive me ? But I forget; why 
are all mankind employed in duplicity, circumven- 
tion, and falsehood \ To accomplish their selfish de- 
signs, gratify their passions, and advance their for- 
tunes ! This is the business of the world ! I have paid 
the natural forfeit of dealing with my iellow-crea- 
tures !*• 

"You know my resolution. The pointed finger 
of scorn, and sarcastick whisper of pity, I cannot 
brook. In three days I shall sail for England^ in a 
ship by which I only intended to -urite. Such is the 
fatality, such the uncertitude of life !" 

*' I spare your feelings. The agent I shall leave 
to settle my affairs, will deliver you a paper, giving 
you a title to two thousand dollars per annum. — Re- 
tire from the gay, the giddy, and the loquacious 
world. Study to avoid traducement; and by conceal- 
ing the disgrace you have brought upon me, by your 
incontinence, make the only reparation in your pow- 
er, for the fatal blemish you have brought upon my 
fame." Farewell, 

" A, Huntley?* 

<< Three days after this, Mr. Huntley sailed for 
England, where he arrived in safety. 

In a few weeks the Captain being able to travel 
without danger, or inconvenience, the venerable 
Ck)lonel, and the two lovers returned towards home, 
where they safely arrived on the seventh day. — Pre- 
parations were now made to celebrate their nuptials 
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It was about the middle of May. All nature seem- 
ed replete with love. Content and bliss beamed on 
the face of all around, and every field wore the 
blooming verdure of Paradise, to the melting eyes 
of enraptured love; which gives to the most deli' 
cious flowers a sweeter fragrance, and adds fresh 
beauty to the charms of Nature. Love softens and 
refines every sense. The melody of birds then sounds 
more enchanting, the babbling of a brook, strikes on 
the nerves a languishing and soothing pleasure, while 
the soft whisperings of the breeze seem to bear on^ 
their wings the sighs of love, and fan the rising flame 
of amorous desire.— The happy day at length arrived, 
and the venerable soldier of the Revolution, gave 
the hand of his lovely daughter to our Young Sol- 
dier. 

"To the nuptial bower 
<« He led her blushing like the morn; all Heav*n, 
•* And happy constellations, on that hour 
«* Shed their selectest influence; the earth 
** Gave sign of gratulation, and each hill; 
** Joyous the birds; fresh gales and gentle airs 
<* Wlii8()er*d it to the woods, and from their wings 
'< Flung rose, flung odours frum the spicy shrub, 
** Disporting, till the amorous bird of night 
•* Sung spousal, and bid haste the evening star 
*♦ On his liill-top, to light the bridal lamp.* 
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ENGLISH STYLE. 

Such foes as learning once was doom'd to see ; 
Huns, Goths, and Vandals, were but types of thee. — 

The prevailing species oi English composition 
presents the most ridiculous diversity, that is per- 
haps to be found in the whole history of Letters. No 
style seems too contemptible for imitation ; and no 
extravagance too absurd for toleraoce ; every ez« 
treme of turgid circumlocution and feeble brevity, is 
practiced without rule or art, elegance or harmony ; 
and the orator of the day alternately whines in fe« 
male softness, and rages in lofty tones of sonorous 
declamation. 

Nor are such follies alone confined to the super- 
ficial, or exclusively characteristic of deficient edu- 
cation and partial knowledge. The scholars of the 
tJniversity and the masters of professions, are equally 
guilty of this violation of propriety, and equally des- 
titute of purity of taste, and solidity of judgment.— 
The only standard that seems to be adhered to, is 
that of deversity ; he who can make out to differ 
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from another, thinks he has reached the pinnacle of 
excellence, and may justly boast of superior elo- 
quence and commanding genius. He lays claim to 
a creative mind, and demands the admiration of the 
world with the assurance of dulness, and the stupjd 
certainty of applause ; unconcious of the laughter he 
excites, and insensible of the contempt which he in- 
spires. 

It is surprizing with how quick an effort and in 
bow short a period, every species of English com- 
position in prose, arrived at perfection, was polished 
to splendour, and shone with beauty. A barbarous 
phraseology seems only incident, to an ignorant age, 
when mental torpitude obstructs the flow of thought, 
and gross pursuits of bodily pleasures or external 
magnificence, precludes the emulation of intellectu- 
al vigour, and confines the attention to corporeal ac- 
tion, or lulls it to barbarous indolence. As soon as 
mature reflection rouses the mind to- activity, and 
distinct thoughts range themselves in cong^ruous or- 
der, words adapted to impart their meaning seem to 
offer themselves without eff»)rt, and are naturally ar» 
ranged in just dependance, order, and connection. 
No sooner do correct thoughts, therefore, take pos- 
session of the minds of a people, than they can ex- 
press them with propriety ; and between propriety 
and elegance, the distance is small, and the ability 
that it requires inconsiderable. He who could raise 
an edifice solid and compact, with due proportions, 
and necessary compartments would find it easy to 
add embellishments, adorn it with beauty, and deco- 
rate it with splendour. 
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Tbe mysterioas connection between our words 
and our thought, is part of the human intellect that 
defies explication, and seems to baflle philosophy. We 
perceive tbe perfection, of the one inTariably con« 
joined with.perfection in the other, eithei^ in speech 
or composition. He whose elocution is confused, 
hesitating, and imperfect, rarely has clear and expan- 
sive conceptions ; although a defect of the former, 
may be observable in conversation, by a mind at once 
enlarged and quick, fertile and 6owing ; but then it 
will possess a volubility in writing, an easy lapse of 
words, and a happy mode of expression. 

Experience informs us of these truths independent 
of reasoning, and without a perfect knowledge of the 
process by which they are effected. Yet there is 
sufficient reason to believe, from the genera] prece- 
dence of thoughts to words, that the former, whether 
perfect or defective, suggest the latter of a corres- 
pondent nature ; and that hence, when a people 
come to think with perspicuity and precision, they 
likewise begin to discourse with propriety, and to 
write with correctness.- 

This however, must only be understood of the ver- 
nacular tongue of every nation ; and not of the acci- 
dental knowledge and partial excellence that miy 
obtain among a few of the learned languages. Vov 
those who in an ignorant age, write in an obsolete 
and unknown tongue, may as well not write at all ; 
as their knowledge, their reason, and their learning 
are equally as dead to the world, as the words in 
which they cloathe them. 

Hence it bas happened, OjaX ttoa^X. iJ\ ^^ ^«!^^ 

T 2 
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productions that have been preserved, of an English 
prose style, exhibit an excellence which has not since 
been greatly surpassed, or much improved, in the 
body and substance of composition, aUhough beauty 
and harmony have been superadded. Elizabeth's 
reign, as Johnson has wisely observed, presents us 
with every excellence of composition, in various per- 
formances, and scattered works. The prose of Ba* 
con is replete with energy, and not without harroo* 
ny ; being full, majestic and flowing. Sydney and 
Shakespeare, although poets, yet were not incapable 
of producing the best prose, as their writings evi- 
dently attest. 

After this period. Brown presents himself as the 
greatest improver of English composition ; and as a 
writer who blended the estimable features ot genius 
and Christianity, with perfection that can witii diffi- 
culty be surpassed, and with piety thai cannot be ex> 
ceeded, without mischief. His diction is copious 
and exuberant, like his ideas ; distinguisiicd for va. 
riety, melody, and strength ; and bis periods are 
round, voluble, and easy. Although his style is not 
effeminate, yet, theru is a music in his sentences, 
which charms the mind, though he has little image- 
ry to delight the fancy ; and we repose at the end of 
his periods, with the pleasure that tiulh imparts, and 
the satisfaction that results from a developement of 
hidden ideas. Uis knowledge was extensive and 
full, and his thoughts correct and exuberant ; hence 
his style was diffuse, though energetic, and his die 
t'lon harmonious, though studied and select. 
From Brown to Drydeii, wvd^vom'Vit>i^w\\ck kA- 
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dison, the space of time is small ; yet the improve^- 
ment in our style is proportionably smaller Dry- 
den's genius was equally exuhernnl and rich, but he 
only displayed it in the fields of poetry ; and his 
prose compositions although elegant and vigonrous, 
yet are more concise and terse than Brown's ; and 
^ thougli they are flowing, yet do not flow with equal 
majesty. The difference between Brown and Dry- 
den is nearly equal to that between Steele and Jon- 
son. 

The variations in our prose writers, seem lo have 
corresponded with tlie vicissitudes in life and man- 
ners. Addison refined upon Dryden's mode of writ- 
ing to an effeminate and feeble degree ; and Swift is 
only more vigorous, becituse he is more concise, sim- 
ple and compact. Addison appears to seize his no- 
tions with so delicate a touch, that they merely hang 
together, with the apparent danger of dissolving ; 
and are so feebly expressed as to make little impres- 
sion on the mind, and leave but a f^iint shadow on the 
memory 

That we hazard much by so unfavourable a judg- 
ment of the style of a distinguished writer, we are 
fully aware ; especially as that style has been em- 
phutically approved for its excellence, and strongly 
recommended for imitation, by the great English' 
L«xic<'.i^r:«pljer. Yet our opinion does not stand alone> 
in so important a question of critical taste, and phi- 
lological perfection. An eminent professor of po- 
lite letter:} and profound learning,* has demonstrat- 

♦ Blair. 
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ed by detailed reasoning, what I alledge as the re- 
sult of inyeit^tion ; an investigation not totally ab« 
stract, or merely critical ; for of his numerous pro- 
ductions which I perused,! could not conceive them 
fully, according to his mode of expression, nor re- 
member them long, without some variation of their 
original form. 

Since Johnson, however, has said *' that whoever 
wished to attain an English style, familiar but not 
coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious, must give 
his days and nights to the volumes of Addison,^ Ad- 
dbon, has been imitated and refined on, till what was 
familiar has become vulgar, and what was elegant* 
has g^wn too minutely pretty, to be readily applaud' 
ed or greatly relished. A style originally feeble, is 
sure to become more enervate in the hands of follow- 
ers, who if they have the ability to imitate with ex- 
actitude, are apt to think, that they have also abili- 
ty to improve on their model ; and as they are told 
that the pre-eminent excellence of Addison's mode 
of writing is familiar elegance, their efforts are di- 
rected to this point, and by striving to heighten its 
case and beauty, they slide into what is vulgar, and 
garnish their discourse with all the pretty figures 
and neat turns, that could start into the fancy of a 
milliner's apprentice, or adorn the epistle of a love- 
stricken confectioner. Whatever is little, pretty and 
trim, must in their judgment possess the qualities of 
elegance ; and if it has genteel dimensions, suited to 
the vocal orifice of a diminutive lady, its value is en- 
hanced, and its beauty is incontestible. 

Why Addison^s terse st^U ^Yww^^Xitwimv^^^cwiJi' 
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ly imitated, is easily explained from its being adapt- 
ed to the m(i$t superficial and ignorant minds — 
Whoever can write at all) is sure to write like Addi- 
son, if he bears resemblance to any body ; as the 
poetasters of the last century, have all written in the 
melodious strain of Pope, and now warble after the 
last Minstrel's melancholy lay. 

Other extremes, however, equally deformed, con- 
temptible and ridiculous, sometimes obtain to the 
detriment of good writing, the depravation of a pure 
tastct and the obstruction of permanent excellence. 
The beautiful harmony of Johnson's nervous style^ 
has imparted pleasure to every correct taste, and ex« 
' cited the admiration of every well-constructed intel* 
lect : and hence, what was so highly pleasing, has 
naturally excited frequent imitation. All bis imita- 
tors, however, like Uiose of Addison, have copied 
only one of his beauties, without being sensible of 
the rest, or not able to produce, if they discerned 
them They have all carried his energy to excess, 
without mingling it with the superior qualities of his 
sublime composition ; his harmony, vivacity, richness 
and beauty. Hence they strut in turgid pomp, with- 
out the graceful motion, majestic step, or elegant 
attire of their mister ; and rather show the affecta- 
tation and imbecility of the slave, than the ardour 
and faithfulness of a voluntary follower, or the free 
imitation of congenial greatness. 

Thus we have many, who make a confused noise 
with big words, without producing either sense or 
beauty; and many m>Dre, who mutter their wisdom 
in so trim a style and terse a phraseology, tb»lv\vt.V( 
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intended meaning scarcely finds a passage to the 
mind of the reader. Both excesses are reprehensi- 
ble and ridiculous, and show more poverty of 
thought^and barrenness of invention, than any other 
qualities. He who would acquire a mode of writing, 
elegant, nervous and flowing, must follow no master 
of composition with servility, nor trust wholly to his 
own powers for perfection. Every mind has a pe- 
culiar method of thinking, tliat cannot be conveyed 
perfectly in any style, which fashion may make a 
standard of excellence or a model for imitation ; and 
be who hopes to write well, most first learn to write 
naturally, and according to the propeniity and pecu- 
liaritiei of his own intellect ; he may then collect im- 
ages and illustrations; observe the beauties that 
please in celebrated authors, and endeavour to emu* 
late them, without copying their fonn, stretching to 
the same height^ or stooping to the same littleness. 
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Why did she love him ? Curious fool !-»be still-— 
Is human love the growth of human will ? 
To her he might be gentleness ; the stem 
Have deeper thoughts than your dull eyes discern. 
And when they lovei your smilers g^ess not how 
Beats the strong heart, though less the lips avow. 
They were not common links, that form'a the chain 
That bound to Lara Kaled's heart and brain ; 
But that wild tale she brook'd not to unfold. 
And seal'd is now each lip that could have told. 

BtROH'S liABA, 

Clara was the beauty of a village, where to be bo 
distinguished, argued charms beyond the common 
stamp of those termed beautiful ; for there were ma- 
ny maidens in the town remarkable for their person- 
al endowments and natural grace ; but stiU, Clata 
outshone them all. A full length miniature of her 
is now suspended before me while I write It was 
taken before her misfortunes, at the entreaty of her 
lover, among whose effects, after he had committed 
suicide, I discovered it. Her figure is rather tall and 
thin, more delicate, however, than emaciated The 
gracefulness of her form is magical, ftet V>xB!Lvbi\^B^A. 
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eves shaded by long ai)d dark lashes, even appear to 
glance on me with chastened fire, at this moment. 
The silky lustre of her uuburn tresses, that cluster 
round each teirple, shade a complexion of the most 
delicate hue and softness ; while the graceful turn 
and beautiful form of lier thin neck, are finely con- 
trasted, by a bosom tiiat seems to swell from the 
Ivor)', on which it is di picted. Her countenaiiCe and 
fi^ire possess that in^ffctble character, that air so in- 
dcscribabl'. , which interests every beholder; which 
alniost every man has seen and felt, and felt to be in> 
cx>mmuni"aoIe. 

Clarr was the S(.>le surviving child of a physician, 
wi o dying while she was yet in her sixth >car, left 
her to the care of a doating mother. She was the 
heir to i^ll the sensibilities of a morbid father, who 
combine(i to a splendid genius, the most distracting 
susceptibility of nerve, and despondency of temper, 
yet bountifully gifted with the most exulted attri'- 
butas of mind and heart, but somewhat tinged with 
eccentricity, and a peculiar humour of character, 
was destined to become a martyr to the very genius 
that should have procured him renown and fortune. 
Clara's mother kjiew little of the human heart ; 

hand still less of philosophy. She had been bred in 
ease and afRuence; had mixed with the best and 
most fashionable company; and her refinement of 
manners, together with her vivacity of temper, caug 
ed her to pass for what is termed in every day court 
phraseology ** a very fine woman." She was hant!- 
some, an: I had been beautiful. But her mind was su- 

pertiCiiil, and her heart not remarkable for its tender* 
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ness. The art of conversation was with her, nothing 
more than the common small talk of gossips ; the tat- 
tle of the tea-table, and the eternal iteration of un- 
meaning trifles. Having nevet been blessed with a 
taste for literature, her reading was extremely limit- 
ed ; and it was a subject of reasonable surprise to her 
acquaintance, how a woman with so little knowledge^ 
appeared in the world to so much advantage, and 
passed through all its varied scenes with so much 
eclat. Yet is it not the case, with nineteen-twenti- 
eths of the sex ? 

How different a being was Clara ! the 3roung, the 
beautiful Clara! at only seventeen. As I before 
said, she was heir to all her father's mind ; all his 
sensibility ; and too much of his melancholy temper- 
ament. Her very countenance glittered with the 
beams of intellect. You fiincied you saw the soul 
playing in the ever varying expressions of that beau- 
tiful, young, and innocent face. Never did I per- 
ceive that countenance in that full, calm, mumal re- 
pose, so common to others. It was ever quivering 
like the bosom of a translucid lake, in brilliant undu- 
lations. Even when most pensive, it was still all 
alive ; and though the involuntary tears stood trem- 
bling on her cheeks, like thechr}'stal dew-drops on 
the morning rose, still it swam in all the mysterious 
divinity of soul. 

It must not be imagine d^ that Claralyasa profest* 
ed senHmentalitt. On the contrary, ahe was an entire 
stranger to that cant of feeling, which supplies the 
want of heart in the giddy, the volatile, and the gay. 
Her fCtttiment wis the offspring of /ectins% wa.^^ v^ 

TJ 
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or affectation ; it was the sentiment of najture. To 
detail her education from her A. B. C. to the time 
that she completed a course of lectures on Botany, 
would be more irksome than edifying^. Suffice it, 
that Misa Edgeworth was not consulted on that im* 
portant occasion i her mother being too indifferent 
upon the subject, to concern herself with a system 
beyond her comprehension. But still Clara was aU» 
that education could make a woman. I was about 
to say she was more ; fur her superior mind carried 
her beyond the boundaries of art, and the maxims of 
science. Beyond the rudiments, and mere detaib of 
knowledge, she was what education and discipline 
never can create— she was an original genius ; bril- 
liant, inventive, and captivating, and possessed a 
powerful and florid imagination. Abstractedly, we 
would suppose this a dangerous faculty for a young 
and lovely girl. But hers was too powerful to be 
dangerous ; it rather dispelled illusions, than created 
them ; or if it ever gave birth to momentary visions 
its career was so rapid that it broke the spell before 
there was time for danger. She was to be sure an 
enthusiast, but a melancholy enthusiast is always apt 
to confine itself to excellence and truth. 

Upon the death of her father, her mother retired 
to the village of Harocrfn, from motives of economy, 
being left with what was alone sufficient to prove a 
comfortable competency, under good management. 
It was in this village Clara was educated. Her tutor 
was a recuse clergyman, whose wife, children, and 
connexions, disease had stricken from the roll of 
Ute; iearing htm but one pltiuare to vrrify the fad- 
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^ng spark of existence-^that of benevolence. He had 
taken lodgings in the neat little mansion of the wi- 
dow, a few days after her settlement in the village ; 
and had now been an esteemed inmate for eleven 
years. In that period, he had become like a second 
father to Clara, whose worth he perceived, cherished 
and developed. The rich stores of his mind were 
gradually and without difficulty infused into the apt 
intellect of his amiable, lovely, and sensitive pupil ; 
till she became little inferior to her preceptor. On 
her part, she repaid him with an ar3our of affection 
and gratitude, that gave fresh charms, to what he 
bad before imagined to be an insipid and cheerless 
existence. 

Ther^ vras a want of heart, however, in the widow 
which kept her from coalescing with the worthy q\4 
clergyman, who went under the name of Barlow. 
Still all was harmony and apparent affection » but 
real afiTection there was not, because «Ae was inca- 
pable of feeling it. The clergyman gave her allhia 
compassion ; all his indulgence ; and many occasioir- 
al exhortations of benevolence. 

Affectionate natures cannot collapse with frigid 
and indifferent ones ; and they feel, exquisitely feel« 
the want of tenderness in others. Clara was unhap- 
py only in this particular. She felt the want of an 
, affectionate mother, on whose bosom she could pour 
out all the trembling thoughts of her heart, in the 
full assurance of sympathy and love. Her young 
friends were indeed affectionate and kind ; but Cla- 
ra was too unlike the giddy creatures that laughed 
around her» to find sympathy in them. Often would 
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she retire into solitude, oppressed by fulnera of 
heart, and give vent to her griefs, while gazing on 
the starry heavens, and communing in secret with 
her God. Often too, would she throw herself upon 
the bosom of her reverend tutor, to ease her full 
soul of J ts overpowering feelings, and receive the 
consolation of his paternal sympathy and affection. 

The heart of Clara was formed for loVe. She was 
unhappy, but knew not why. She wished for some- 
thing to add to the happiness of life, but knew not 
what. All was vagpue and indefinable ; but some- 
thing essential to the heart was wanting, and that 
something was Love. Her books, that were wont 
to fill her mind, and beguile her hours, now gave her 
but little pleasure; and she even sometimes began to 
feel weary of her good old friend the Clergymaa.— 
She mingled in company with all the youth of the 
village; but still there was a void, which the gayest 
company could not supply; it was a void of the heart; 
and laughter, merriment, and conversation, never 
administered joy to that one want- Let it not be 
imagined that Clara was wretched; that she pined 
away in fretfulness, or ill humour. Far firom it To 
others she appeared happy; and to hertelfoniy^ was 
this want of something known and felt, but unima- 
gined, as to its real nature. 

The marriage of a neighbour's daughter with a 
young merchant of New-York, was on the eve of be- 
ing celebrated; and Clara was chosen to be one of 
the maids of the Bride. A marriage at Haverton, 
though not looked on as a miracle, was still a mat- 
ter of some importance; and the bustle, stir, and 
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gossiping it occasioned was not a little. Clara felt 
muc^ for her young friend's trepidation, but she felt 
nothing for the cause which occasioned it. Matri* 
mony if it is an interesting crisis, is still a voluntary 
change; and no one merits compassion for under- 
taking an enterprise to be happy. 

The day before the wedding brought the destined 
husband and his two young friends to Haverton. 
Meadville arrived in a curricle of his own, with two 
outriders. In the evening the parties all met at the 
house of Clara's friend, Mrs.^Brownly. — At the sight 
of Meadville, and before she had been presented to 
him, Clara made an involuntary starts then blushed, 
and attempted to compose herself. She had never 
seen Meadville before, and why should she start at 
the sight of him ? She asked tier heart this question 
in silence, but received no answer. She trembled ! 
Why did she tremble ? Alas ! she knew not ! She 
grew pensive and melancholy ! That was nothing ' 
singular; she was oficn pensive ! — But she could not 
keep her eyes off of Meadville, except when she per- 
ceived the ardour of his gaze fixed upon her; and 
then, deeply blushing, she looked around for succour 
in her distress; yet she wished not to be relieved, 
for amidst all her confusion, she still felt an indes- 
criable satisfaction in the company then present. 

We shall not describe the wedding of her young 
friend. — ll passed over as all weddings do, with suf- 
ficient hilarity and joy; in producing which, Clara's 
mother played the most brilliant and conspicuous 
part. — The wedding was over; and the married pair 
had left the village but two days, when Meadville 

V 2 
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returned to Haverton in his curricle. Speculation 
and curiosity were aH alive, to learn the nature of 
his errand. 

Clara upon the departure of her friend, had felt 
excessive sorrow. She felt sorrow, despondencyt 
and sickness of heart, and she placed It to the ac- 
count of her friend's separation. Though neither 
simple, nor ignorant, it was a natural conclusion for 
an'^innocent and unsophisticated girl, situated as she 
was, and reared as she had heen. 

Let the reader remember, that Clara was not a 
boarding-school lady, or a fashionable belle. It may 
seem extraordinary, but still it is the truth, Clara 
was an entire stranger to novels, and no better ac- 
quainted with OvtiVt Love, than Tom Jones. Her 
Reverend tutor had studiously kept all Bomances 
from his pupil, till she should have attained an age 
to read them with judgment and discriminationj and 
consequently without danger. Clara, therefore, 
knew nothing of the art of Love, from books, and 
practice had never initiated her into its m3'steries 
What she felt, she therefore supposed to be all 
friendship: but she was not long undeceived in res- 
pect to the real character of her impressions. 

Meadville immediately repaired to the house of 
Clara's mother, with whom he appeared much more 
intimate, and practised to be more agreeable than 
with the daughter. Her mother welcomed him with 
a sparkling eye, and a voluble tongue. At forty, a 
handsome woman, with no knowledge, and an un- 
feeling heart, is but a girl in her teens. Clara's mo* 
ther was still something of a belle. The sudden re- 
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turn of Meadville* and his marked gallantry towards 
her, gave a tingling sensation to her heart, and threw 
a slight flush over her countenance, to which she 
had long been a stranger. The passion of Meadville 
plainly pointed to Clara; but she was reserved and 
cold in appearance towards her lover, whatever 
might be her real sentiments But the mother was 
always an interposing obstacle between him and 
Clara. The compliments he designed for the Istter, 
were always received and welcomed by the mother. 
In all their little rambles and parties of pleasure 
through the country, whether to ride, walk, or ex- 
plore the romantic scenery that bordered the mar« 
gin of the still more romantic river; still the mother 
from her vivacity of temper, and the daughter from 
her reserve and modesty, now heightened by a con- 
scious feeling of tenderness, occupied situations pre- 
cisely the reverse of what Meadville desired. Each 
day, each hour added but to the flame that burnt in 
the bosom of Clara; while the widow cherished the 
most pleasing illusions of soon becoming for a se- 
cond time, a happy and joyous bride. And this de- 
hisign, however strange it may appear, became the 
means of their illicit union. 

To obtain the daughter, Meadville perceived, or 
thought he perceived, that it would first be neces- 
sary to court the mother; but still he had no design 
of making her his wife. Obser\'ing her aidour daily 
increase; that her sighs became more autti^, 'and 
her blushes deeper; that her vivacity sometinii^il|t|fpk 
into pensivenessy and her easy flowof discAurs^-ioljB 
melancholy sUence; he determined to profeaa &t<snjiib 
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a deToted attachment to the widow^ in order to take 
off all attention from his designs upon the daughter. 
An occasion soon presented itself. He avowed his 
admiration for the mother, she confessed her love» 
and agreed to name an early day for their nuptials. 
Headville was struck with ineffable amazement; he 
had never calculated on her consent, yet he was not 
made up of timid qualities, either to despair, or to 
retreat But what course could he adopt ? To re- 
treat was in fact impossible, unless he gave up all 
thoughts of ever possessing the beauteous and 
charming Clara; whom he looked on with too ardent 
a passion, not to sacrifice -every present convenience, 
or even future happiness, in hopes of a future grati- 
fication of his love at some distant day. 

Clara knew not how to estimate the behaviour of 
her mother. Could Hr. Meadville really intend her 
for his wife ? Did her mother love him ? Could he 
love her mother, were questions which she frequent- 
ly asked herself in vain. At length the anxiety and 
distraction of her mind gave her no rest, and she re- 
solved to communicate her thoughts to the worthy 
clergyman, to whom she looked up to with lojc and 
reverence, as a second father. To him, therefore, 
she imparted her thoughts of her mother and Mead- 
ville's intention of becoming united.— The old man 
nosed his eyes from the floor, and taking both of 
Clara's hands in his, addressed her in these terms. 
** My dear cluld, it is long since I adopted it as a 
rule, never to be surprised at whatever might befal 
me, orliappen to others, through this transitory 
ittiSge of existence," — With this exordium he pro- 
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ceeded to animadvert with delicacy upon the frail- 
ties of her mother; but Clara could not restrain her 
tears, and the old man pressing her to his bosom, 
wept for some time in silence over her, without 
bringing his observations to a conclusion. At length 
having assumed some composure, he exhorted Clara 
to brings her mind to a state of resignation to the 
will of Providence; concluding by the observation, 
that as her past experience could have given her but 
little hope of ever deriving friendly intercourse, or 
affectionate endearments from her mother, so she 
should endeavour to find more fortitude in sustain- 
ing the shock of a separation. But,** continued he« 
a marriagfe at her time of life is too solemn and im- 
portant an event to be concluded hastily, without 
the expostulation, at least the advice of her friends. 
I will see her this evening, and do all that I think, 
our long intimacy wiU warrant." 

That evening he held a long discourse with the 
mother of Clara in his study. Clara observed the 
door close behind her mother and the venerable cler- 
gyman. She had just descended from her room, 
where a concentration of feelings, intense and deep, 
bad wrung her heart once more to tears. She felt 
that she loved, and loved the man betrothed as the 
husband of her mother ; and whose bosom she could 
never expect to touch by a mutual passion. Her eyes 
were still moistened by weeping, as she entered the 
little sitting room, in the dusk of the evening. She 
was about to take up a volume that lay upon the 
window, when she was startled by the figure of a 
man. It was Meadville himself, tie w^\kT^vi\v^^\NS2t 
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po]itely»and gently taking her hand* led her to a 
aofa that stood in a recess of the parlour. He con- 
gratulated himself upon the good fortune of having 
a private intemew with her, after having for six te- 
dious months, vainly sought that happiness. He 
then proceeded to express his love for her, in terms 
at once fervent and respectful, while be kissed her 
hand repeatedly from an excess of passion, which 
Clara knew not how to oppose. She attempted to 
speak, bat her agitation prevented her. Her bosom 
heaved, her heart palpitated, her tongue faltered* 
At length, with some effort she made out to draW 
her hand from his g^sp, and utter the heart rending 
words, ** Mr. Meadville— excuse me — the intended 
kusband of my mother^'— 

^ No, by heaven ! no ! cried Meadville passionate- 
ly. She is deceived ! You, — all are deceived — I love 
you, you alone. To her I never spoke of love. Nay^ 
believe it not.— On my soul ! As I hope for heaven— 
you, you only do I love, adore.'* 

Here he agaiA seized her hand and covered it with 
burning kisses. Clara was too happy to resist his 
caresses. She felt a sudden flush of joy spread 
through her heart, and dilate every vein with plea- 
sure. She spoke not — ^words were not ready on her 
tongue— her bliss was too great to be expressed — she 
feUx. above earthly happiness — ^her hand still remain- 
ed in MeadvUle's — the time passed unheeded, while 
he continued to pour the honied accents of love into 
her ravished ear. Thus situated — her mother enter- 
ed the room ! — It was dark. The twinkling of a can- 
dk from an opposite \\ou&e^ at aome distance alone 
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tbrev^ a feeble gleam into the room. Clara perceivi 
cd not her mother, till Meadville bad started from 
her side, and aecosted the intruder.—** Well, my 
dear Meadville, cried the widow, we fiave at length 
finished our tedious sermon — ^but— bless me ! what 
have we here, Ckira ! child ! Why how is this ? And 
Mr. Meadville too !"— ** Alas ! madam, it ia true, aa 
you see ! For the first time since my arrival, I have 
found occasion to avow the honourable and ardent 
passion which I feel fbr your lovely daughter. May 
I hope, you will add your friendly ofiices to my en- 
treaties, that she will permit me to hope, I shall not 
despair of her favour." 

*< Mr. Meadville* cried the widow— do you wbh to 
drive me mad ? False, perfidious, hate^ man ! It 
this your sincerity ! This your truth ! This your love 
for me ? But I will not bear it Clara leave the 
room.*' The meek and dove-like g^rl, arose at the 
word, and scarcely daring to look her way out, dart- 
ed from the room, nor stopped till she had reached 
her own chamber. 

** Madam ! you are deceived ! you are mistaken ! 
you labour under some strong delusion cried Mead- 
ville. Do you think to terrify me into matrimony ?'* 

** Tes, sir, I am deceived. You are tlie deceiver, 
Meadville what action hav i- you omitted, to induce 
me to think you loved, and intended marriage ?** 

" Mere gallantry, upon miy soul. But you cannot 
say lever *poke to you of Xow." 

" Not spoke of it — ^no-— but your actiant, Meadville 
— acfjo;!!— she reiterated with fierce emotions. Are 
they nothing ?*' — 
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*< Nothincf now they are paMed*** cried the immove- 
ftble lover. 

** Then never, as I hope for heaven, shall you poa- 
sess Clara,** cried the mother with horrid emphasis. 

** I now defy your power answered the imprudent 
lover. She loves roe, and will not be restrained by 
a mother." '* Will not ! Meadville you forget your, 
self; you forget me. Think you she will listen to 
the passion of a man, who has dishonoured her mo- 
ther ! Villain ! barbarous, cruel, deceitfUl, hateful 
man." Here she wept, wrung her hands, and at 
length falling into violent hystericks, swooned on the 
floor. Assistance was instantly procured ; she was 
put to bed : a physician called in ; — but it proved 
too late. The same night a fatalaffection struck 
her brain, and she died on the third day* in« 
sensible of every thing, and unconscious of the filial 
piety and tenderness of her daughter, who wept and 
watched by her side, with unceasing SQlicitude, un« 
Ul her friends gently forced her from the breathless 
body. 

Clara was shocked, by the sudden visitation of 
death, on one whom she was accustomed diuly to 
converse with, and share the offices of human weak* 
ness. The conduct of her mother had rendered it 
impossible for her to love her; but still fA^efeU that 
she was her mother, and nature urged the tribute 
due to the name. The affliction even struck deeper 
to her heart, than if she had received from her mo- 
t^er^ all the soft and tender affections of those eit^ 
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dearing ties of consanguinity. She fimcied a defi- 
ciency in her own heart ( she rebuked herself for im- 
aginary violations of filial duty ; and often, in the bit- 
terness of grief and nervous agitation, pictured her- 
self as the cause of her mother's untimely death.— 
True, these \vere the visions of a depressed spirit \ 
and with the return of cheerfulness, which the elas- 
ticity of a youthful mind soon hastens, she regained 
her wonted tranquillity and self approbation. — ^Even 
then, however, she felt the sense of destitution weigh 
on her heart, and in the weeds of a solitary orphan, 
contemplated the evidence of her loss* 

The venerable Dr. Barlow was not without some 
melancholy feelings upon the demise of the widow ; 
but he rather grieved for the orphan than the mother ; 
and felt more for the violence of temper that had 
caused her death, than he did for the catastrophe 
itself. He considered the exacerbation of passion 
that had produced such fatal consequences, as a re- 
proach to human nature, to nwrality, and to religion. 
He would fain have blotted the stigma from the ta- 
blets of humanity. 

Clara was wholly ignorant of all that had passed 
between Meadville and her mother. So also was 
the venerable clergyman Nothing in the character 
or deportment of that gentleman, was observed to 
prejudice the most fastidious nK>rali8t against him. 

Much, however, occurred upon the death of the 
mother, to rivet the ardent affection, which Clara 
had unconsciously conceived for Meadville. He ap- 
peared to share all her sorrows ; he bpre her faint- 

X 
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mg in hb arms from th&graTe of her parent s and 
recalled ber to ezisteDce, by the tender voice and 
aootbing breatbinga of Love. Clara awoke to recol- 
lection in his arms ; she auttained her delicate and 
ahrinking frame on bis support; and when the warm 
pressure of bis hand shot a congenial warmth through 
her veins, she felt she was not alone, not desolate, 
not solitary in the world. It was the opening of a 
vision of paradise to a lost and despairing soul. She 
hailed it with rapture ; slie clung to it with the ea- 
gerness of recovered hope ; she ceased to chide her- 
self for the miserable fate of her wretched parent. 
She felt she loved and was beloved-'^ll the rest was 
an indefinable and boundless expanse of delicious 
feeling, and bewildered fancy. 

The gentle pressure, and the thrilling touch. 

The least glance better understood than words, 
Which still said all, and ne*er could say too much ; 

It was unnecessary to make any alterations in the 
domestic economy of Clara. The venerable and wor- 
thy clergyman acted the part of a parent ; and an old 
female domestic of her father^s was placed to super- 
intend the household. But our business draws us 
from such details to the progress of our story. 

Meadville now became unremittingly assiduous in 
hts attentions. Clara was young, inexperieuced, and 
even a stranger to that imaginary world, which the 
modern novelist has opened to the understanding of 
the most recluse inmates of the nursery and the 
boarding school. 'She had no duplicity, no alFecta- 
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lion, no concealfnetits, no arts. She loved, and a de* 
claration of her love waa as natural as to feel it — 
Meadville felt secure of her heart ; but be despaired 
of making her virtue a prey to her passion. This he 
did not attempt, although he desired it ; bat he felt 
the diabolical suggestion shrink into trembling ftar, 
in the presence of her unsuspecting and entire affee- 
tion. She confided in him too much, even fbr him, 
little as he was disposed to generosity, to deceive 
her. For once, his own feelings forced bira to be 
virtuous, and he, for once obeyed their dictates. 

Time flies unheeded on the magic wings of love. 
But even love itself at laat vearies of unvaried plea- 
sure, and longs for change* Clara's miniature por- 
trait bad been painted for her lover ; and all thee»* 
dearing interchanges of affection, had now passed 
between them. Their nuptials were approaching. 
Br. Barlows approbation was asked, and given witfi 
parental alacrity and tenderness. The eve of her 
marriage at length arrived. MrSi Brownlejr^s young* 
est daughter was to officiate on the part of Clara, at 
the wedding, and a friend of Meadville arrived from 
New York, to assist in the consummation of his hap. 
piness. 

We believe few girls of eighteen, pass a dreamless 
night preceding their nuptials. Clara's marriage eve, 
was perturbed and restless, in despite of all her ef 
forts to compose herself. Sleep fled from her pillow^ 
and planted inquietude in the place of repose. She 
felt a nervous agitation unhmge her mind from every 
settled thought, and bewilder it in a chaos of confu- 
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sed perceptions. She oeeupied the room in which 
her mother a year before had expired. The room 
was shrouded in the sombre shadows ofa moontight 
nighty when a cloudy atmosphere obscures an other- 
wise brilliant effusion of silver light. She thought 
of Meadrille's first interview with her, a few days 
preceding the death of her parent. The figure of 
her mother was brought to her mind. S)ie recalled 
all the circumstances of her death ; she saw her in 
ber coffin distinctly before her ; she heard her indis- 
tinct muttering of agony ; she saw the fixed glare of 
death glaring on her eye balls. She knew it was fan- 
cy ; yet horror crept with all its icy pangs through 
her agoniied souL She attempted to identify the 
frmiliar objects around her, but the spell of fiuicy 
would not yield to the voice of judgment A deep 
and hollow moan, as if from the coffin of her mother, 
startled her. She determined to rise^ and divert her 
nind by the sight of the landscape from the window ; 
but her limbs refused to second her wishes. She 
strove to think of Meadville, and the felicity of years 
that seemed in store for her exclusive etvjojrment. 
But the figure of her dying mother, would not give 
place to the fascinating image of the successful lov- 
er ; and in this state of inquietude and terror she at 
length fell into broken and perturbed slumbers. — 
Clara*s visions pictured no bliss to her bridal heart. 
The image of her mother still haunted her in her 
sleep. She dreamt that she gazed upon her corpse, 
till she charmed it from the coffin ; and her mother 
arose as in life, in all the freshness of beauty. Her 
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winding sheet assumed the brilliant and flowing folda 
of a bridal garment studded with jewels. She spoke^ 
and said» she was going to meet MeadvUle at the foot 
of the high hill, bidding Clara not follow her. But 
prompted by a jealous curiosity^ she thought she 
stole afler her at a distance^ till suddenly her mother 
disappeared from her sight, and left her in bewil- 
dered astonishment. She was about to return, when 
the voice of a child, in plaintive accents, cried to her 
for help. She turned, and perceived an in&nt, from 
whose' bosom a current of blood flowed, as if life was 
ebbing with the stream. Horror-struck, she ran to- 
wards it, but as she drew near, it gradually lost all 
semblance to the human form, presenting a shapeless 
mass, from which the eye turned with horror and 
disgust. The figure of a woman now issued from a 
hut, obscured amidst a cluster of trees, hobbling 
on crutches, and having gathered op what so recent- 
ly had borne the image of a child, she hurried away, 
after casting a terrified glance at Clara ; who was 
about to quit the place, to return home, when she 
felt her arm grasped rudely by one, whom on turn, 
ing she perceived to be Meadville. A smile played 
upon his face, but his actions were hurried and im- 
petuous. ** Come, said he, let us return. This is 
no place for you. The habitation of the living is not 
with the dead," and grasping her round the waist, 
he was bearing her firom the scene with superhuman 
rapidity, when the earth opened beneath them, and 
screaming with horror and affright, as she felt her- 
self sinking, she awoke from the tortures of fancyj to 
a consciousness of realities.— Innocence is rarely 

X '^ 
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overwhelmed by imaginary terrors; but CUrar felt 
what slie had never before experienced, and the 
■ought for relief and coropoaure in prayer; which 
brought her to a degree of tranquillity, that once 
more allowed sleep to steep her aenses in creative 
fbrgetfulness-^Thick visions still floated before her,; 
but the fantastic drama of the night had passed 
away, and if her slumbers were not sweet, they were 
at least not terrifying. — If innocence like CUira's is 
doomed to pass such nights, what must be the hor- 
rors which haunt the pillowa of the guilty ! 

The sun had glistened on (he honey-suckle which 
fringed the casements of her chamber, before Clara 
escaped from the drowsy spell, that had inflicted tor- 
tures greater than any which human punishments 
could inflict. Her eye had lost some of its lustre, 
and her cheek all its rosy charms — but still she was 
lovely, and in my eyes more lovely, because more 
delicate. There is a beauty in tlie natural langour, 
and unafiected weakness of woman, that twines 
round the heart as if for support, and insinuates, 
what I would call the tendrils of afiection, into the 
smallest crevices of the soul, till two natures seem 
to meet in one. Such too, was the impression which 
the languishing and frail appearance of Clara made 
upon Meadville, when he saluted her on his entrance, 
and imprinted a fervid kiss upon her extended hand. 
The reader of Ronumce might ask — did she not re- 
coil from his touch ? did she not tremble to beliold 
him ? did she not question him about her dream }" 
No— Clara was a child of nature, not a pupil of Bo* 
mance* Incredulous aa it may appear, she had never 
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even peruaed a Dream Book, those Sybbllline Ora- 
cles of the sex of even this refined and enlifj^htened 
age. And why ? Simply because her education had 
been chiefly directed and formed by Dr. Barlow, 
and that her mother took too little concern in her 
child, even to impregnate her mind with the follies 
and weaknesses peculiar to herself and her sex. 

In the bustle and heart-beatings of that day Clara, 
forgot all her dream^ her mother, her destiny, every 
thing faded before the one image of bliss that bean* 
ed before her. living only in Love, she felt aa 1|^ 
born to an eternity of bliss— in such moments all It" 
forgotten but Love^ — heaven, death, disease, and mi- 
sery, all fly from the scene, and leave the imagina* 
tion to revel in unalloyed ecstacy. Then Love 
seems the 

" crowning act 
Of all that was— or is— or is to be— / 

The only thing common to all mankind— 
To which we tend, for which we're born**—' 

Let us now imagine the wedding to be past; lAid 
the bride and bridegroom, like all true lovers, seat- 
ed in the happy bowers amidst the garden of the 
heart's Paradise.— Yet one part of this gay scene we 
cannot omit to describe, and that is the grief, the deep 
and parental sorrow, which wrung the heart of the ve* 
nerable old clergyman, as he surrendered to another, 
the last tie of afliection which bound him to earth.— 
The involuntary tear started to his eye, and rolled 
down his furrowed cheek. Age, afiection, a life of 
misef}', consecrated the sorrow; and its aiacerlt^ wta 
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attested by the congenial moisture* that glistaned-iii 
eveiy eye that observed him. 

Meadville, in order to tover his deceit, gave out 
that he had planned his future residence at Nev- 
Yorki so well calculated for the display and eiyoy- 
ment of an affluent fortune; but at the earnest sc^i- 
tation of Clara, he pretended to sacrifice this project . 
to her comfort, and he agreed to remain in Haevertmif 
only removing from the house of her mother, to a 
more spacious and fashionable edifige, not very re- 
mote from it. But nothing could induce Dr Barlow 
to quit the humble roof that had so long sheltered 
him. Age when wedded to habit delights not in 
change. 

A month soon rolled away on the noiseless wings 
of love.— Meadville was a man of pleasure, and a 
man of the world. He became restless at home, and 
began to talk of business requiring his presence in 
New-York. — One evening a letter was delivered to 
him, which he perused with deep thought, and im- 
mediately fixed his departure for the ensuing morn- 
ing. It was unavoidable; it grieved him to leave 
Clara, but he must go.— Clara submitted— tier's was 
not a selfish love; she was all confiding tenderness, 
and obedient passion. 

We believe few women who doat upon young hus«^ 
bands, but feel a sensation of dreariness and desola- 
tion« upon their first absence from oneanother. Clara 
experienced this in the most intense degree of lone- 
linesB of heart. — ^It was not the dread of solitude* 
for the village of Haverton afforded company of a 
better kiad» than the best of country towns genanil* 
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ly contain; and with her old paternal friend and pre- 
ceptor Or. Barlow, she was always sure of being as 
happy as.a woman absent from her lover could be. — 
But Clara, instead of feeling a disposit ion to mingle 
in and cultivate society, was now more inclined to 
indulge in solitude than ever. — In the soul of this 
celestial woman, there was nothing which beat in 
sympathy with common minds. She seemed as if 
isolated in the midst of Creation. Her passions burnt 
with uncommon fervour; her imagination was brilliant 
and powerful; her taste delicate and refined, in some 
things even to fastidiousness; she had a lofty pride, 
a liberal intellect, but a shrinking sensibility. What 
a common mind was too obtuse to perceive, excited 
her's to intensity; and when once excited, it rolled 
oil with a power irresistible, beautiful, grand ! She 
bad no vanity to be gratified by trifles; no pride to 
be soothed at the expense of others; no veng^eance 
to be appeased for slight offences. She was all love, 
and all intelligence. A bland and sublime Intellect. 

Let not the reader fancy I am drawing a being of 
Romance. Clara was such in reality, but as there is 
not in human nature, competent faculties to appre- 
ciate her character, incredulity will mock the image 
of greatness as the chimera of fancy. I will not 
strive to make her character credible to grovelling 
apprehensions. 

Thus constituted, Clara, had she been acquainted , 
with the world's grea! vices, would have been a dan- 
gerous woman, and perhaps a still more unfortunate 
one. But she was ignorant of mankind, and she was 
innocent. She knew not hew«.lf,%.%itefc^^'^*>s^^^ 
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her great reality; while an observer could see that 
towering intellect, in every movement of her 80ul» 
every action of her life. — Had Clara known the 
world, she would have felt still deeper misery^ upon 
the departure of Meadville; but ahe already felt too 
much. 

Solitary existence is the refuge of love absent from 
its object ; it is pensive ; it sighs unconsciously ; it 
longs for the rapid flight of time, and is lost in the 
mist of endless reverie and melancholy communion 
with surrounding shadows. Clara often strayed into 
the woodsy which skirted the rear of her maQslon^ 
or accompanied by h^r maid* a little orphan of her 
native village, wandered over the fragrant fields, tra- 
ced the meanderings of a neighbouring brook, or be- 
neath a rural arbour, which chance presented, at- 
tempt, to beguile the time by a favourite poet or a 
simple country air chanted by her humble follower* 
-—Whilst indulging one afternoon in this solitary 
wandering, chance rather than design, brought her 
near the cemetry that contained the tomb of her 
mother. Upon finding where she was, she started 
unconsciously ; and turning her eyes in the direc- 
tion of the spot, beheld the figure of a poor and 
wretched woman, prostrated as if in the act of pray- 
er, upon the grave of her mother. She entered the 
cemetry unobserved, and approached the person of 
the seeming penitent. 

Meadville travelled with the rapidity of a man 
eager for his object ; and soon found himself in the 
haunts of his former debaucheries. The reader will 
scarcely need to be told, that Meadville was a 
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thorougfa, and depraved villainy that he was without 
principles^ feeling, honour, or shame. A daring, 
intrepid, and dauntless profligate, he took pleasure 
in crime, and gloried that he could commit it with- 
out a pang. He professed and boasted Vice as ft 
brilliant career. But he was polite, rich, accom- 
plished, ^spectable, and sufficiently discreet not to 
expose his villany to ears whom it might offend, and 
hearts whom it would estrange. 

For once he had ioved, and Clara was the unfor- 
tunate object. He had assumed the g^rb of virtue, 
or rather dissembled the hideous features of Vice, 
for a long time, under a potent' spell ; but the spell 
had broke, and Meadville was again a villain, restless 
and eager to plunge into fresh enormities, lake the 
caged Lion, when he eludes and breaks from his 
keepers, he now bounded fiercely at the impulse of 
his passions, trampling down every virtue that he 
encountered in his path. 

Meadville despised the thought of keeping a MS' 
t^99. He boasted Vtctima, and he could boast of too 
many. He scorned a friend, but he exulted in the 
number of his Dupet, He was a gamester, and a 
cheat, but he cheated to prove his power, not to 
amass money. He possessed courage, or rather 
daring ; and under the character of wealth and re- 
spectability, he braved and trampled on the worid, 
in spite of its virtue, its religion, and its laws. And 
why ? He did not teem to violate them. Galianiry 
was looked on with a smiling eye, by the worid, and 
lus VicHtM brought him no disgrace. He never 
.openly scoffed at Religion^ but of^^Tl^cr^^r^^s^'^^^i^ 
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build a Church ; and if he sometimes deprired a fel- 
low creature of existence, it was in an honourable way 
and the world and the laws acquitted bim of the 
crime of Murder. Meadville was the e^al, and the 
companion of Governors, Generals, Orators, Priests, 
and Statesman. Yet what crime bad he not commit- 
ted, which characterizes the outlaw and the Felon ! 
But be was rich, accomplished, polite, discreet* and 
respectable ! 

Meadville had suppressed the publication of his 
Maniage; which being a private one, in a country 
town, and to a woman in humble life, was known to 
few or none in New York. He therefore was placed 
under no restraint by liis conjugal ties, but gave full 
play to the impetuosity and ardour of a licentious 
heart. Bat we shall here draw a veil over his dis- 
gusting enormities, and return to the innocent vic- 
tim of his accomplished arts. 

As Clara approached the g^ave, the woman hav- 
ing concluded the penitential out- pouring of her 
heart, arose ; and turning to leave the place, started 
at she threw her wild and haggard glance, upon the 
beautiful intruder. Her appearance was that of 
plfemature decripitude ; and though not more ttian 
five and thirty, you might have fancied sixty winters 
to have assaulted a constitution not originally stroqg! 
Diseabe and melancholy seemed to have combined 
their forces to destroy her in vain. 

** Oh God ! is it you Miss," cried the agonized 

wom.in, who trembled in every limb as she spoke, 

** Thenytfii are safe, thanks be to God! But your 

poor Afother Ah I the villain was too sure of her ; 
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but curse on these hands, cried she^ ts she clenched 
them to her brain with agony, that helped him to 
his prey. But he swore love, and he always swore 
it to all he e'er betrayed— and yet did he ever bve 
aught but himself! — Bless thy innocence, oh ! may 
God bless thee, and keep thy virtue from the snares 
of the infernal Meadville." 

" Alas ! the poor wretch raves, said Clara. Alice 
do you know this miserable creature ?" 

** Know me, answered the woman with a smile, 
expressive of mized frenzy and anguish ! No ! no !— 
few know me. I am not to be known by Innocence — 
but to destroy it.— I am like your mother was; a fal- 
len woman, and by the same villain — but she is an 
angel to me; and but for me would still have been 
spotless. But I could do nothing good— the Fates 
had bound me in burning fetters of blood. I am the 
tlave of Meadville. He has plunged me, soul and 
body in perdition. Yes, I am mad— mad with mise- 
ry and guilt, but do not rave. I have the blood of a 
ftther, and the life of a child, my own child, upon 
my soul ! — ^You start with horror! I feel the horror 
on my brain. — ^Think you not, I was a murderer, to 
break the heart of a father, a dear, loving, doating 
father, by my falling off! But my child ! oh my child! 
think of a deed like that. I murtliered it ere hea- 
Ten blessed il with its beam of light ! — Do I not hale 
Meadville, and yet I serva him; I go deeper and 
deeper in guilt tp fiervc him ? Why, think you ? — 
Tou hate him too, for he murthered your mother, 
snd I will tell you. I seek for vengeance— I serve 

him, to see him sink in the piti— \)\«X\ib«|\)^w&^ 

Y 
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him howling in the gulf of rain— then comes my 
hour of joy. Then we will go together, and the fu- 
ries shall hurl him in their eternal fires. Lilly of 
the Talley, why turn ye pale ? *Tis the breath of vice 
that withers ye ! 

** I said I was not what I seem'd; 

And now thou seest my words were true : 
I have a tale thou hast not dream'd. 

If sooth—its truth must others rue." 

The words of the half-crazed woman had pierced 
to the soul of Clara ; she felt sick and Sunt at heart ; 
her brain became giddy, and at the conclusion of 
the verse just recited, when she heard the ominous 
words. 
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** I have a tale thtm hast not dreatn*d^ 

they pierced her inmost soul, and she fell prostrate 
by the grave of her mother, before her astonished 
and petrified attendant had time, or presence of 
mind, to run to support her* Roused, however, by 
the danger of her lady, Alice flew to her assistance, 
while the wretched woman who had caused her to 
swoon, brought her palms full of water from a small 
rivulet hard by, and by the application ef which, she 
soon recovered. She arose, and looked upon the 
woman who had been the cause of her sorrow, 
scarcely conscious of e^stence. Complete wretch- 
edness and prostratitm of i^irit, had deprived her of 
an her energies. But i^e made an effort to depait^ 
9nd wu f lowly leaving tii»^SF«igi%^txdleaittiig on ^ 
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arm of Alice, when the voice of the wo-begone wo- 
man again startled her. 

«• You grieve long, Clara, for your mother ! The 
dead are not wont to be so long remembered. — 
7outh and beauty look for love, and seldom think of 
sorrow. You are the sweet blossom. I am the wi- 
thered stem. But if ye love Meadville, ye soon will 
wither!" She then wildly chanted the following 
stanza. 

*• And now l*m in the world alone. 

Upon the wide, wide sea : 
But why should I for others groan, 

l?Vhen none will sigh for me." 

Fartwell ! Clara ! I will pray upon your mother's 
grave that ye may be happy But if Meadville should 
court you, remember the words of Edith Jones, 

** I hare a tale thou hast not dreamed." — 

Clara heard the words, as they were uttered in a 
low, but shrill and distinct voice by Edith ; but she 
answered not, nor paused a moment in her depar- 
ture. It was some minutes before she sufficiently 
recovered her self-possession, and regained a control 
over her thoughts and reflections, which had for the 
time been paralyzed by the blow. Her first com- 
mand of reason was directed towards Edith. Could 
she be in her right mind ; or was she a wandering 
maniac, who aspersed at random, whoever she hap- 
pened for the moment to think of? Clara's judgment 
gave her no relief on this subject, for she could not 
but acknowledge that the woman wag in her senses. 
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though her brain ieemed somewhat excited by the 
sufTerings she had undergone. Who was she?— 
Where did she reside ? She roust have the history 
of an eventful life stored in her bosom ? The ques- 
tions no sooner arose in her mind, than Clara resolv- 
ed to procure a conversation with Edith. — << Alice, 
said she, pray return to the spot we just left, and 
bring Edith along with you to my chamber. I am 
strong enough to return alone — ^yet, stay ; perhaps 
she may have gone, and you will .not find her,"— 
*' If she is not there, said Alice, I will g^ to her cot- 
tage by the side of the willow stream, and bring her 
to you." 

The answer of Alice startled Clara, and she enqui- 
red if she knew her ? Alice, surprised at the ques- 
tion, intimated that every body knew Edith Joneg, 
the strange woman of the WtUov Cottage ! — Clam 
recollected having heard her mother mention this 
cottage, and an involutary shuddering passed 
through her frame. She resolved, however, to see 
Edithf and dispatched Alice immediately to request 
her attendance, while she returned home, and quick- 
ly sought seclusion in her own chamber. A distress- 
ing and horrid apathy of wo sat upon her heart, she 
knew not why ; she could neither see distinctly the 
evil that she dreaded in the future, nor the calamity 
that had occurred in the past. The events in the 
Church-yard, formed a confused but melancholy pic- 
ture, in which her husband was the most prominent 
figure. Meadville was all she saw in imagination; 
—all she dreaded, all she lo^-ed.— She drew forth his 
miniature from her bosom, as if to gaze tipon and re- 
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call the distinct impression of his features the sweet* 
est solace of absent loTe. He was drawn tmiUngf 
and the expression in her present agony of mind, 
displeased, and even tortured her. But she looked 
again, and would have pressed her lips with fervour 
to the inanimate effigy, but the smile that played 
round his mouth, and tlie glance of triumph that 
beamed in his eye, which in her fancy she thought 
scornful, caused her to pause ; and sighing deeply 
and heavily, she exclaimed, ** Oh Meadville ! Mead- 
ville ! why, why did you leave me!" But not a tear 
gushed forth to relieve the bursting grief of her bo- 
som ; all was heavy and chill, an awful and soul sick- 
ening grief hung round her heart, as if existence had 
concentrated the pangs of a hundred lires into an 
hour of wo in one breast. -rAffiiction had deprived 
her of all her energies, aiul she sat motionless, and 
without the p6wer to move, a petrified statue of des- 
pair. 

Alice at length returned, followed by Eelith, the 

sight of whom aroused Clara to a consciousness of 
surrounding objects, and excited a re-action in her 
mind, which now beams suddenly as energetic, as it 
was before languid and inert. Scarcely had the mis- 
reable and abandoned Edith entered the chamber, 
when Clara, addressing her in a firm and dauntless 
manner, which caused the victim of Seduction to 
shrink back from the searching and indignant glance 
of her eye, demanded why she had caluroianated her 
husband ; and dared to associate the name of Mead- 
ville with vice and dishonour ? — The astonished wo- 
man at the sound of the word Butband, iitendly oo^ 

T 5i 
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ed herself up with inexpressible horror, and stood 
dumb with smazement and terror. At length re- 
covering from the shock, she repeated with a shrill 
an'i fearful tone.— Meadville thy husband ! Is it im- 
possible ! The villain could not ruin botn. No this 
is some illusion ! MeAdville, the seducer, the murder, 
of your mother, your husband ! Oh ! g^cious God ! 
let me not bear the awful words again !" — 

Woman ! what mean you, answered Clara, in a 
faint and sufficating voice. — ^Explain yourself ay, 
what do you know of my mother ?" 

** You do not know, then ? — No, you eu^<>o^ ^^ 
never would you be the wife of Meadville ! But why 
should I tell you— it will kill you— you cannot live, 
when you know all, and know yourself the wife of 
Meadville I*" 

** I can bear any thing, cried Clara in a still faint- 
er voice ! Rut, it may be false ; it cannot be ! You are 
some wicked imposter — Say, wretched woman, 
what and who are you." 

** The abandoned Misstress of Meadville ! The 
victim to his arts. The slave to his passions ; the 
pander of his lusts. My name is Edith Jones, i 
was the heiress to an earthly Paradise, but I left, aU 
I murdered, both father and mother for a villain !" — 

«< And «N^ Mother," feebly articukited Clara ! 

*' Was ruined by Meadville, in the Willow Cot. 
tage^ partly through my connivance, and partly 
through her own folly and ambition. He had ruin- 
ed me ; he had enslaved me ; I love him still i — f 

was glad to see him dupe others as he had deceived 
jne« It convinced me of his power, of his charms ;and 
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that I was not the only and the solitary fool, who 
could g^ve up two worlds^ for this consuming pas- 
sion. But I have seen enough of his deeds, now, to 
satisfy me. I g^eived over the fate of your mother. 
I bore away her lifeless infant, on the night of her 
first attack, while you had withdrawn to repose.— 
Four months more would have given it to the world, 
the manly image of Meadville. But this was not to 
be, for he had resolved never to marry your mother. 
It was the hour of midnight, when I bore the infant 
away, and buried it beneath the willow that over- 
shadows the black rock on the willow stream. Tt 
"was a night of terrors to me. — I felt what I never 
felt before. The images of my father and ray moth- 
er, flitted before me at every step, and my blood 
crept like ice through my veins. Conscience smote, 
me with appalling terrors* I thought the earth shook 
beneath me. I dreaded to have another life to an- 
swer for, should your mother fail to recover. Her 
death was llie stroke that wrought the resurrection 
of feeling in my heart. I would have brought her 
to life with my tears and my prayers. — Since that 
event I knew nothing; I inquired nothing. I have 
prayed on her grave ; I have shunned all — but had 
I known of this — but Meadville never told me this— ■ 
the villan knev/ I would have thwarted him ! You 
are not married ! It cannot be ; he has deceived 
you ! Say and swear by your God, you are not mar- 
ried !*• 

In this, however, Clara knew there was. no decep- 
tion, and the suggestion awoke no suspicion in her 
mind. She wa^ about to repel the iMlfUMtanok^ 
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EdiCb, when a quick step was heard hastily approach- 
ing the chamber, and before any one could prepare 
for the intruder, Meadville himself appeared — but 
as he opened the door, he paused with surprise as 
he contemplated the group before him. ** Edith ! 
what mean ye ! said he, with a smile of scorn, min* 
gled with something of amazement but no fear ! 
And Clara! my wife, my love !— what! no wel- 
come, where a tliousand, and a thousand were so 
often promised me ! — ^Edith, said he, frown- 
ing with gathering passion, away, depart — but see^- 
she faints, she swoons — ^my love^my wife — Clara 
look up ; it is your husband, your Meadville who 

has returned." But she heard not the sounds that 

were rather calculated to kill than revive her. 

Edith and Alice, however, by their assidious ef- 
forts soon recovered her from her swoon ; and be- 
ing conveyed to bed in a state of weakness and 
mental agony, that threatened to snap the brittle 
cords of life — ^Edith watching a moment when she 
was unobserved, found occasion to escape from the 
first burst of passion, with which it was likely Mead- 
ville would overwhelm her, should be discover the 
whole extent of her treacher}', and disclosures, 
f Clara was in a state of the most perilous distrac- 
tion of mind, and she felt at her heart an icy heavi- 
ness that forboded the melancholy consequences of 
such a shock. Meadville attempted to approach and 
•oothe her in vain. She repulsed him with shrieks 
of terror and distraction, and he was fain to deny 
himself her presence, lest in an exacerbation of men- 
tal agony, he should cause her death. The frame 
ofCUm was delicate and fTag|i\e> esecv VcwVi^t da-^a 
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of robustious heftHh, but now she had faded to the 
wasted form of the perishing lilly, that has been 
borne down by the mountain torrent. 

Clara sent a message to her paternal friend, the 
venerable Clergyman, who in brighter days had 
been to her all, which the heart in its fullest wishes 
and brightest fancies of friendship, can desire. But 
it is meet, that we should account for the sudden re- 
appearance of Meadville, at Hayerton. 

We left the abandoned Meadirille in the lull pro- 
secution of a vicious career in New York. An in- 
trigue with the daughter of a num who kept a faro- 
bank, at length led him into a train of disasters, from 
which he found it imposible to extrfcate himself, 
without taking the life of the father, or utterly losing 
his own reputation. But Meadville with all his vices 
was not yet sunk so low as to become an assassin ; 
not that his virtue revolted from the crime, but bis 
gentility shrunk from the degredation To effect 
his purpose, therefore, he hired a gamester of equal 
rank to the father of the seduced girl, to insult and 
challenge him ; which being accepted by the delud- 
ed man, he was well convinced from the skill of his 
agent, in the use of the pistol, that his victim would 
be put out of the way. To pacify the daughter, how- 
ever he agreed to think no more of his quarrel with 
the old man, and te give countenance to the preten- 
ded reconciliation, he left New-York in company with 
his mistress ; and placing her in a secure asylum for 
his own reputation, he determined to return to Cla* 
ra, the only being whom he ever sincerely loved, 
and once more taste that unalloyed happiness which 
he a J ways enjoyed in het pTeB^tice . '^>aX VSafc \«r«^ 
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of retribution had arrived ; and lie met terror and 
repulses, where he bad anticipated all the tender- 
ness of love, and the caresses of passionate virtue. 

Meadville was mortified, wounded by the conduct 
of Clara. He did not for a moment doubt, but 
Edith had di:>cIo^d to her all his villany. Too firm 
to be driven to gusts of pasbion, and too callous to 
be rendered completely wretched, he felt rather an 
inconvenience than an acute sense of pain. . His 
mind accustomed to fly from object to object; for 
the transient gratification tf passion, sought new sub- 
jects of pleasure and recreation. He determined to 
make another attempt to see Clai*a, and if she still 
repulsed him, to quit her forever and return to his 
ne\<r Misti-ess. — But Clara persisted in her resolution 
and Meatdville instantly departed to join his peram- 
oar.^Could Meadville leave Clara without shedding 
one tear, without one sigh, one burst of love, one 
pang of deep and bitter remorse ?— He felt nothing 
of all this — he conceived he had done no wrong, thea 
how could he feel remorse. He had loved, but he 
saw himself repulsed with scorn and detestation, 
and he loved no more. His heart was not made for 
tears— but to look with composure on the broken 
hearts, that witliered equally under his smiles, and 
his frowns. 

The venerable Dr. Barlow was soon at the bedsidie 
of the fast expiring Clara, and like a father poured 
the balm of friendship and sympathy into the bleed- 
ing wounds of the oppressed victim. The sensibil- 
ities of Clara however had been too rudely shaken, 
to permit a hope of her recovery. The feelings of 
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the good old man, too, appeared to have made a sen- 
aible impression upon his frail and sinking frame.— 
The story of Meadville's treachery, and ber mother's 
guilty struck him with inconceivable horror, aud 
awoke him to realities, exceeding what he had ever 
permitted to pass through his imagination. 

From that day, Clara never left her chamber, and 
in six weeks breathed out her afflicted soul upon the 
bosom of her fiiend and parent, the venerable Or. 
Barlow, whose strength scarcely permitted him to 
catch her last sigh, as he pressed her lips to his for 
the last time ! He attended her to her grave, next to 
that of her mother ; and in three weeks after, he was 
also interred by the side of his beloved Clara, another 
victim to the profligate career of the iron-hearted 
Meadville. 

** Did not divine justice overtake that wretch in bis 
career ; did not retribution at last crush the seducer, 
and stay his course ?** Alas ! no. He pursued his 
career, with uninterrupted success, and continued 
h^e from both disease and misfortune to the period 
of his death. But his death was horrible, and at least 
argued some paroxysms of mental agony, propor- 
tioned to the desperation, that at last urged him to 
apply a pistol to his temples, and cut off that exists 
ence, which his callous heart had doubtless made ' 
oppressive burthen to him. In the full glow of he 
and in the possession of an ample fortune, Mf 
sought refiige from his own vices in the o*^ 
the tomb. 

THE END. 
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